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ETHICS OF NONCONFORMITY. 


No. X. 
COURTESY. 


MEN suffering the penalty of a debauch are said 
to evince an extreme anxiety to trace an aching 
head, and a disordered stomach, to any cause but 
the right one. They never blame the wine, their 
real enemy—but empty the vials of their indigna- 
r Tub fageanity ot oxaping tom 
nasty ingenuity at ing 
self The sickness of 

i * A of allowed 

made the gloom 
8 to look at the faithful 
all the fretfulness and resent- 


medium 


the discharge of their service to truth, it is the 
more peculiarly incumbent upon them to take 
care at least that their deeds never savour of an 
ill temper, and that their voice is never tremulous 
with excited passion. 

Courtesy is the handmaid to truthfulness. A 
delicate perception of social proprieties—a benevo- 
lent alacrity to please, wherever pleasure can be 
given without a compromise of principle—a genial 
cheerfulness such as denotes a mind agreeing with 
itself—praise 1 awarded where praise is 
due — patience in listening to explanations— 
promptitude in confessing an error as soon it is 
perceived—a careful avoidance of bluster—and 
when rebuke must needs be administered, rebuke 
aimed rather at the thing reprobated, than at the 
persons who in strict justice are responsible for it 
—these are by no means irreconcileable with the 
hardjest and sternest integrity of heart. 

There is a conventional courtesy which ill be- 
comes the thorough nonconformist. It is “all 
tnings to all men,” but not with the ultimate view 
of saving some.” Its features are puckered up into 
an inexpressive, monotonous, everlasting sim 
Its opinions, cameleon-like, take the hue of those 
next at hand. The language of compliment is 
ever on its lips, and it interweaves with its con- 


— — 


versation, in wonderful variety and number, 


epithets of respect and endearment. When it 
the importance of some avowed and 


iple, it 


- of : 
aie he anton to give the gy. Ie ug was 
error, as 


gests all manner of excuses for 
error itself was not sufficiently inventive of 


GREAT MEETING | 
OF THE ANTI-STATE-CHURCH ASSOCTA-. 
TION IN LEICESTER. 


On mer ee last, a meeting was held im 
the new hall, Wellington street, for the purpose 
promoting the objects and advocating the claims 
the British Anti-state-church Association. As 

have been expected, from the prominent —— 
which Leicester has taken in all movements 

for their object the advancement of the principles of. 
= and religious ae — new hall was crowded, 
with a highly-respectable audience, including a con- 
siderable number of ladies. — 

Mr E. Miall and Dr Price were to have formed the 
deputation from the Executive Council of the Asso- 
ciation, but the latter gentleman was unavoidably’ 
prevented from attending. Amongst the gentlemen’ 

mt we noticed Mr Alderman Cri | 
eeler, W. Baines, G. Viccars, an , 
(town-councillors), C. B. Robinson, H. F. 
and C. R. Esqrs, Messrs J. 
S. Viccars, and a number of other 


sacred 
which 
t 
them. 


of tabooed topics, whether of | or 
its whole aim is to 


ven of 


he substantiates his charge. This, far from disarm- 
ing, rather inflames, our wrath. We question his 
8 — — — spirit we — sure that 
mode of dealing wi t principles is pecu- 
liarly mischievous = 2 le thee tlie 
whose guilty slumbers are disturbed by cock-crow, 
and whose uneasiness of conscience makes every 
note of chanticleer grating and discordant, we are 
apt to fancy that the irritation excited by our own 
moral disquietude, is to be placed at the door of 
that instrumentality which wakes us up to the 
knowledge of our actual position. 
It is not a little amusing to observe, in the fancy 
its drawn of those servants of truth who 
most trouble the repose of these unsettled “ quiet- 
ists,” the prominent ideas which they attach to a 
faithful discharge of duty. The voice which startles 
them, simply forasmuch as it speaks in the accents 
of fidelity, is imagined, as a matter of course, to 
proceed from some tall, thickset, burly fellow, 
whose features are h round with an im- 
trable forest of black whiskers, whose eyes 
ook out defiantly from beneath overhanging and 
hagey brows, whose complexion is of that coarse 
and tawny yellow which tells a tale, not merely 
of exposure to the weather, but also of a dis- 
ordered liver, and whose whole demeanour is a 
compound of swagger, impudence, and noise. 
They seem to suppose that such a face and figure, 
set off with a stick of the bludgeon species, 
is the most na and appropriate embodiment 
of a fearless mind, a strong conviction, and a de- 
termined will. Were their word taken for it, 
every out-and-out nonconformist—every one who 
presumes to call inconsistency inconsistency— 
should have the outward semblance of an ogre— 
should be 
„Monstrum horrendum, informe,”’ 


and should have qualified himself for his mission 
by a previous course of indiscriminate and savage 
ollensivenes which might justify society in voting 


a . 

Such being the case, it may be useful to inſorm 
the decided and hearty adherents of principle, 
that duty does not require them to answer to the 
—— Firmness of pu , and unflinching 

delity, are perfectly compatible with gentleness 
and courtesy—and just because they will be sure 
to rub the of prejudice against the hair, in 


It puts down all unpleasant truths in the 
please itself by gaining 


1 - 
; 


wee 


x 
> 


chat the highest exigency of the o 
mands. If A would pull > ae out of the wi : 
it is rough. If it would stay the plagug 
contagious immorality, it is severe. * 
kindness, and its word is truth. It neiti or 
good evil, nor evil good. It seeks the poy | 
of others. In the pursuit of this obje Pap Ay 
often have to denounce vice and to ex 5 —. 
but it will do neither for its own ion. It 
will wound no feelings inconsiderately. It will 
rejoice in mild means, where mild means will 
answer. But it will, assuredly, deal with thi 
according to their own nature. Timidity it 
encourage. Infirmities it will allow for. It will 
calmly set itself to remove misapprehension. It 
will handle gently honest prejudices. From hypo- 
crisy it will tear the m 

the designing, who are plotting to mi the un- 
wary, it will rebuke and expose. And all this it 
will do from motives of enlightened compassion— 
so intimately united are the twin scriptural pre- 
cepts—* Be pitiful—be courteous.” 

e purest philanthropy presents us with 
best specimens of true courtesy. He who wil. 
stood a fellow apostle to the face, “ because he 
to be blamed,” was, perhaps, one of the most 
courteous men who ever trod this earth. But there 
was nothing mawkish in his demeanour. Gentle 
as the summer dew, and transparent as the autum- 
nal air, he knew when and where to s with 


indignation. A 1 p , a judg- 
ment, a and loving heart, cannot but 
courteous. Provocation acting upon human in- 


+ teedings of the Anti-state-church Conference. 


without scruple—and | 


" vw? . 
favour, |’ - 
1 1 
* 


1 , and does dishonour to the Great Head of 
He said, a somewhat period had elapsed 
he tasot dn thet plate te One on acces Sa 


i 


scheme which they had projected [hear, 
its 
ments, and to achieve the attainment of the 

u 


IT This delay had been looked 
elt n tmen 
been viewed with triumph — 


secure 
move- 


1 
ree 


1 


counsels, or of thinness in the ranks of their 
that 


22 


15 


i 
4 
f 
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r 
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hear, hear]. But it was advisable that 
they act with ing caution, so that 
herea ight not have to blame themselves 


the assaults that wo 


be made upon it—that the ardent 
not destitute of discretion—that 
well the 


firmities may occasionally sting their possessor | they 


into passion; but even then 
He carries anger as the flint bears fire, 
Which, being much enfore’d, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again.“ 


Secession or Mu Newman From tHe Cuvrou 
or Eno.ianp.—Oxrorp, Nov. 2.—The Rev. Charles 
Penny, M.A., student of Christchurch, and curate 
of don, has resigned his studentship, on con- 
forming to the Roman Catholic faith. A letter has 
also been received from the Rev. J. H. Newman, of 
Littlemore, addressed to the Rev. Isaac Williams, 
author of the famous tract On Reserve, &c.,“ inti- 
mating that he can no longer continue a member of 
the English church. The intelli has created a 


state-church Association, 
objections against it, urged by its opponents. 

Mr T. Srevenson briefly seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. , 

The Cuarrman then announced Mr Ewan 


Miatt (formerly minister of Bond street ‘chapel, 
Leicester), to propose the next resolution. Mr 


great sensation, as it is supposed Newman’s seces- 
—-_ by that of g others. — 


| 


Chronicle. 


in their and 
-will which had 

im when he dwelt 
in the 
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capacity of a publio teacher, for little could he utter 


2 one centre — and, by a happy reci- 
procation of thought, to stir up the fire of zeal, 
and fan it into a steady and glowing power worthy 


2 
E 


it but gi sir with heti 
t but given to us, sir, to trace rophetic 
t conflict upon which the king- 
entering with the governments of 
earth—could we but forsee the fiery tests to which it 
—the wrecks of charac- 
it possible f — 1 — 
t or us to catch a glim 
of Providence — 
derating the church from an un- 
could we mark with distinctness the 
, incidental and unexpected, as 
foreseen, which will flow to the world 
uestion—the extent 


155 
i 
rf 


187 
8 

1 
te 
rE 


ce 
73 
i 
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civil liberty the im it will give to education—and 
Heghoed; and tho tenting eneajion of benevetense 
an es 0 evolence 

= r exercise can ll thi but 
realised at the present moment, I am persuaded our 
of the importance of the subject would very far 
transcend what it now is, however ly we may 
feel ourselves interested in its progress. 
ets who can this matter as one of minor and of 
vely trivial import, seem to me to labour under 


the ae — obliquity of vision, and 
to be — K an — mental 
squint, of loo 


ait 
t of this object are—the 


we seek the 
fusion of a know of our ciples—the gradual 
creation of a public in their favour—and the em- 


ployment, wherever ble, of those rights of citi- 
zenship within our reach, by which we may most speed- 
and most effectually out a solution of 
question atissue. It is to seek your aid, and to en- 


list active exertions in this t 15 
that I appear amongst you this ev And I have 
the grateful conviction upon my that nothing 


further will be required of me than a bare enumera- 


Of these truths, which they — — 

constitute themselves 

special ey affect to believe that the 
purity, spirituality, and ultimate triumph of the church 
depend upon the universal and practical re- 

them. Now it is these truths, and 

others, that the British An urch Association 


to diffuse—to hold them up so prominently 
42712 at their oe Bw, ms Fone 
; t out to commend them 
te reason and to conscience—and to secure for them that 
amount of attention which their intrinsic worth entitles 
And what is there, let me ask, so anoma- 
that grave ministers should 


and forbidding frown than did the late Anti- 
state-church Conference. Now, I it to you, my 
friends, in all sobriety, whether our object ed this 
at their hands. We had no right, you know, 

of and secre- 


dissent. And in what mode do we intend to set 
about the work upon which we have entered? Rashly, 
of course, if the word of influential nonconformin 
opponents is to be taken as decisive—violently, 
5 , with headstrong impetuosity, and with 8 stark 
lin to the adaptation of the means to the end 
1 certain! 4 upon its own discomfiture, 
Well! be it —— is reserve, that there is considers 
able difference of opinion as to what constitutes rash- 
ness. Sir, we admit that we have been rash enough to 
arrive at the conclusion, that a large proportion of the dis- 
senting body possess but a scanty knowledge of their 
own principles. We have been rash — 1. deter- 
mine upon addressing ourselves, in the first instance, al- 
most exclusively to them. Our rashness is exemplified 
in ing, as we have done, that the primary busi- 
ness of our association would be to lay a broad basis for 
future operations in the enlightenment of our own 
people. Weare Boing to rush violently upon the ex- 
treme measure 0 -— - if possible, the tone and the 
character of dissent. e are vulgar enough to imagine 
that sound instruction may, perchance, remove some 
orance, and that stirring appeals may rouse conscience 
om its slumbers. To deepen in the minds of dissenters 
their conviction of the importance of their own princi- 
ples—to induce them to look away from their own griev- 
ances, and to contemplate the done by religious 
establishments to the cause of truth—to prevail upon 
them to merge all party feelings, all merely ees ob- 
jects, in the one grand attempt to enfranc Christian- 


from bondage—to urge upon them their obligation to 
bring to the settlement of this question all the meekness, 


1 wisdom, and en of men of God—to 
them a compact phalanx of intelligent, conscien- 
tious, high-minded, resolute nonconformists—and when 
we have achieved this “‘ consummation devoutly to be 
wished,” to lead them on to conflict with the evil we seek 
to overturn—this, sir, is what our hot-headed impetuosity 
has determined upon attempting. This is the way in 
which we propose to set to work. We confess to all this. 
We have never concealed it. We have even paraded it 
again and again—and every resolution we have passed, 
and every act we have done, has borne this design upon 
its very front! Aye! but the means we propose to em- 
loy—are they not such as may well cause respectable 
Mesenters to staud aloof from us? Very likely—no- 
thing more likely, considering the character of the men 
who assembled at the Conference. However, you shall 
hear them. It may be some relief, then, to this meet- 
ing to be informed, that the British Anti-state-church 
Association has not any present intention of laying in a 
stock of pikes and guns. We have not yet re- 
solved upon another gunpowder plot. yet 
there is no Guy Fawkes with whom we are holding 
secret communion. We have not even contem- 
plated monster meetings. But we propose sending forth 
qualified men to lecture on our principles, and to issue 
suitable tracts to enlighten the public mind. In short, 
and not to weary you with details, we shall avail our- 
selves of every peaceful mode of preaching the truths 
which we hold—first, to our own body for the purpose of 
awakening them—then to the public at | with a view 
to convince them—and ultimately to parliament, in the 
hope of converting them. You have before you, now, 
both our object and our plans. And, dropping all sar- 
casm, I ask you seriously whether they are such as honest 
dissenters can consistently condemn. Is there anything 
so wild, so visionary, or so wicked in our movement, that 
men who profess to love our principles should denounce 
our project? We deem those principles sacred—as con- 
a part of the revealed will of God we deem them 
worth contending for—we wish to do so wisely, as be- 
seems the magnitude of the question—peacefully, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of Christianity—but resolutely, 
as men who feel their responsibility, and who regard 
the knowledge which they possess as a talent com- 
mitted to their trust for the benefit of others. It is 
with these feelings and motives that we now pre- 
sent our cause to your notice—and invite you as 
nonconformists to unite your efforts with our own. 
Nor are we unmindful, in the work upon which we have 
entered, of the claims which our country has upon the 
sympathies and best affections of our hearts. Surely we 
are entitled to plead—whatever sneers our plea may in 
some quarters provoke—our interest in the people of 
fatherland, as one of the motives which have put us 
upon our present course of action, and to ap to the 
—— of dissenters for co-operation and support. I 
ow of no wish which an Englishman may properly 
cherish on behalf of his fellow-countrymen, the realisa- 
tion of which will not be helped forward by the settle- 
ment of the question which the Anti-state-church Asso- 
ciation is organised to promote. He who comprehends 
the ae breadth of this question, and who sees its 
several bearings upon the destinies of the empire—let 
his aspirations for liberty take what shape they may—is 
bound to feel an interest in the object we pursue. If he 
would give to the labourer that which cannot be with- 
from him * ſoul 3 — grinding 
pression the t to exchange his only property, 
— 22 for that proportion of bread which 
he could obtain in the market of the world—if he would 
redeem the sons of toil from a condition of abject de- 
pendence, by securing, through the medium of com- 
mercial K ample emp t for our industrial 
ene by smiting to earth the monopoly of 
pt landlords and West India proprietors, he 
would seek to make Great Britain prosperous, and to 
ensure cheapness and plenty to her crowded inhabi- 
tants—then must his pathies, at least if he be 
enlightened and sincere, be interwoven with ours; for 
the national church, whose income is regulated by 


ma 
—to humanise, to lulose. and to bring under all suitable 


free. If so, a events may have spoken loudly enough 
to admonish that his place is by our side, and bis 
rallying point the banner which we have uplifted to the 


breeze of heaven. But there are higher considerations 
than these to move us. Simple poverty and scantiness 
of bread, especially if the affliction were produced by an 
— oo necessity, we could bear; for mere privation is 
net incompatible with hardy virtue. We may endure, 
for its allotted season, with patience, if not with cheer- 
fulness, the political ascendaney of the few over 
the many, in our confident belief that, where the 
mind is free, there grow up under the crust 
of feudal institutions a public opinion destined 
one day to shiver them to atoms. e might even 
remain for a period unblessed by much of that 
book learning which is called education, and yet have an 
inquiring, shrewd, common-sense, and honest people, 
But to see our country priestridden, and her sons the 
whining, crouching, doting, superstitious slaves of 
ecclesiastical imposture—to witness all the religious 
susceptibilities of human nature played upon 7 craft, 
and made to hew the wood and draw water of swag- 
gering and cassocked churchmen—to behold a great 
nation dragged by a lie into the cowering servility which 
resigns all the prerogatives of manhood, and prostrater, 
in abject submission, all the powers which link the 
mortal with the immortal, and earth with heaven—Oh! 
sir, it was not for such a terrible humiliation as this 
that our pious forefathers wrestled with imprisonment, 
exile, and death. Oh! oy of _— — 
avert from your coun t ading oom, for you 
are — with mat high mission. Your enessters 
bequeathed it to you—and all the liberties which th 
2 for you, at the expense of their sufferings an 
lood, cry aloud upon you, in these days of rampant 
priestism, not to stand by with folded arms and vacant 
countenance whilst the cup of bitterness is commended, 
with guileful art, to the lips of the people. Interpose, I 
implore yon, to prevent, if possible, the perpetration of 
this foul design. At least, and for your own sakes, 
wash your hands of the iniquity, and let not the curse 
at length rest upon your beads. You have knowledge— 
you have means—you have influence—you have truth 
upon your side—you have everything needed, if you 
have but the courage and the will. In the name of 
your menaced country—menaced by priestly assumption 
and insolence—in the name of freedom—free inquiry, 
free judgment, free action, and that in a matter pertain- 
ing to the highest interests of man —1 conjure you to 
join us in this projected assault upon spiritual despot- 
ism. Brace up your hearts—estrengthen your han 
and swear with us, upon the altar of enlightened patriot- 
ism, that, with your permission, this unhallowed purpose 
shall never be accomplished. 
Mr Miall then went on to observe that the promoters 
of the association were influenced by another motive 
of a still higher and more sacred e ter. The 
looked upon this question in that light in whic 
they believed it would present itself to them when 
they had passed away from time and had entered 
upon the scenes of eternity. They regarded the 
principles they held to be a part of that revelation 
which had committed to them by their 
Almighty Father for their guidance; and therefore 
incumbent on them to carry out [hear, hear]. They 
perceived that that revelation might be, by a simple 
proclamation, brought in contact with the hearts 
and minds of men; and they also perceived that it 
had been employed by unprincipled men to work 
out civil and political purposes; purposes which 
were quite antagonistic to its principles. The con- 
duct of these men in the colonies and in the vi 
at home showed that millions were worshiping 
under a great falsehood, and were they to stand by 
and suffer this without entering their — * against 
it? Was it possible for them, if they the small. 


the magnitude of the thing ; its h 
roots striking into all — 1 * 


— can you expect where 
Ww seem combined against your principles?“ 
They had nothing to do with the opposition 
principles, or the consequences whi 

them. They never asked themselves the question 
whether they were likely to succeed, for they knew 
that the truth would succeed, whatever became of 


— * 1 mistaken in their views, their project 
would fall, and their eyes be opened to the truth 
hear, hear]. But they were well aware that the 
nowledge they had given to them was intrusted to 
their hands for some wise and specific purpose, and 
they could not go about with those principles, and 
the belief that their Master called upon them to de- 
clare them, without 80 W 
hear or whether they would forbear [hear, hear]. 


to them, when they quitted time for eternity, that 
grace hed boon given to them to declare own 
convictions, and that they had never attempted to 
deny those things which they believed to be con- 
— = 13 loud and continued ap- 
use]. r concluded proposing the 
ollowing resolution :— * 
“ That, anxious for the diffusion of correct views on the na- 
ture of the kingdom of Christ, as co:.trasted with the constitu- 


tion, the discipline, and spirit of the established are in this 
country, and 15 eee that Christianity be incal- 
culably promoted if disenthralled from the trammels of political 
ge te if it were left to its own evidences and the advocacy 

its sincere friends, this meeting, while disclaiming all un- 
charitable feeling towards the members of the endowed sects, 
rejoices in the formation of the British Anti-state-church Asso- 
ciation, and r the wise, peaceful, and firm course it 
has chosen, and that to render this association 
every assistance in ite power,” 
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Mr Davis, baptist minister of Arnesby, seconded 
the resolution in an able speech, which our limits 
will not allow us to give, 


The resolution, having been put from the chair, was 
unanimously adopted. 


Mr J. P. Munsett, baptist minister, rose to move 
the third resolution as follows: 

That, with a view to give effect to the foregoing resolution 
in Leicester and its A a — ie connexion 
with the British Anti-state-church Association be now chosen. 
That Mr John Austin be respectfully requested to accept the 
office for the ensuing year, and that the members of the council 
resident in this loeality, be invited to co-operate with him in 
carrying out the plans of the executive committee, in the town 
and county.” 

It had been announced that their esteemed friend Dr 
Price would also have been present with Mr Miall, as 
one of the delegates from the executive committee, but 
he regretted to state that he had received a letter from 
Dr Price that morning, in which he mentioned that from 
circumstances which had occurred since he expressed 
his intention of coming to Leicester he had been una- 
voidably detained in town, and they would thus lose the 
benefit of his advice. He wrote to Dr Price last night, 
requesting him to come, if possible, but this letteg quite 
accounted for the cause of hisabsence. Those * 
Dr Price would extremely regret his absence, for Mey 
knew that a more discreet friend or able adviser than that 
gentleman it would be difficult to find. He had one or 
two objections to answer, and he deemed it impossible 
that the meeting could be too deeply impressed with the 
weight and gravity of the objects which they were met 
to promote, or with the responsibility of those who had 
undertaken to carry out these views; and to show in 
what precise terms it was intended to proceed, when 
they asked for so important an object as the dissolution 
of the church and state of these realms—an object, in his 
opinon, one of the most difficult as well as one of the 
most important. He felt that there were many persons 
of enlightened minds who objected to the measure, as 
well as many parties who objected to the British Anti 
state-church Association, on consistent grounds. He was 
not one of those who thought such men were actuated 
by unkind or unchristian motives [hear, hear]. He 
thought there were many, both in and out of the 
church of England, who dissented from their principles ; 
and he held it to be their duty to meet those 
objections in the most earnest and careful manner, 
and through the dictates of the heart alone 
hear, hear]. He felt sure they were not likely 
to go on any better with their agitation, or to gain an 
converts, if they treated those opposed to them with 
contempt and defiance (““ hear, hear,” and applause). 
One objection, which came from faint lips, and from 
some devout people, was,that the movement on which 
they were entering was of a political nature. If it were 
so, everybody knew that that would be no obstacle to 
him [loud and reiterated applause}. So far from think- 
ing it wrong for a minister to interfere with politics, he 
believed it to be the duty of every man to carry out the 
principles of political equality into every society, and 
without it he could not fulfil those duties which were re- 
quired of 2 All chat he wanted to show that 
evening was, that the object of the association was not 
a political one, and therefore that objection fell to the 
nd. There were objections of a political kind 

ainst the maintenance of an established church, suffi- 
cient to induce him and many others to join in the 
movement; enough had been written in the papers by 
Mr Miall to induce those who did not care much about 
religion, to ask for its removal. But that was not the 

nd on which they had originated their association. 

hey looked upon the establishment as detrimental to 
the spiritual and eternal interests of their fellow-men, 
and believed it to stand in the way of the success of the 
kingdom of the Son of God. He believed it to be anta- 
gonistic to his kingdom, and opposed to his will. That 
was the belief of the members of the committee, and the 
removal of that difficulty out of the way of the kingdom 
of Christ was the ground they took. And, therefore, all 
who associated themselves with this society took their 
view. There might be many religious men who did not 
take these views with them, nor think these grend and so- 
lemn considerations well founded; and, therefore, did 
not sympathise with their plans. But he did believe it, 
and the association were anxious to take out of the way 
one of the obstacles to that great day when the power of 
the Redeemer shall be realised and his kingdom come. 
Therefore this objection fell to the ground. It was said 
by some, that, supposing we were to succeed in our 
movement, we should inflict more mischief spiritually 
than we should do good. We should rather retard than 
promote the spiritual welfare of the people. This * 
peared a strange mode of argument (hear, hear). If 
there were no means in existence which would provide 
for the spiritual welfare of the people, they think we 
should be acting right in setting up one; but as there is 
one, they think it is wrong in our attempting to remove 
it. He could not understand this mode of reasoning. 
Plausibility was attempted to be given to the argument 
by showing that they would rather do harm than good 
with reference to the more neglected villages. They said 
correctly that the church was the means of providing 
spiritual instruction and education in many countrf dis- 
tricts ; and the removal of that would take away the only 
means of instruction for those districts. But for what 
reasons should this be the case? How many places are 
there where it is impossible for a dissenter to plant his 
feet? He referred to the villages, where it was impos- 
sible, from the tyranny and intolerance practised towards 
dissenters. There was one in this neighbourhood, where 
he had himself tried and found, in consequence of this 
system of intolerance, that it was perfectly impossible to 
carry out any plan for improving the people. This in- 
tolerance sometimes happened at places where the land 
belonged to a gentleman—a very worthy gentleman, 
too—who, however, seldom came to see it, and those he 
appointed, by their influence, frequently excluded per- 
sons of dissenting principles from atten the villages 
over which their 1— extended (hear, hear, hear]. 
There were some worthy evangelical ministers of the 
church of England; and he knew there were those in 
that assembly who believed that to be the case, and he 
would appeal to them whether the stopping the supplies, 
or the separation of the connexion tween church 
and state, would do away with those men. It wasa 
libel upon them and their religion to say that, if the 
church were to be removed from politics, the career of 
usefulness of these worthy ministers would be cut short ; 
they would still remain, and would be able to do more 


good than in the dark puslieus in which they were now | 


residing [hear, hear]. And, supposing the church esta- 
blishment to be separated from the state, the volun 

principle, and the love which men have to do 8 
would cause it to push itself into all the nooks of this 
island, and confer more benefit than it has ever yet 
done, or that the voluntary principle has been enabled 
to do in those places. Let it have every opportunity of 
doing what it pleased under the voluntary en and 
he believed that the spiritual interests of this country 
would be much better attended to than they could be 
under the present system [hear, hear]. These were 
their feelings; they were desirous of living, with all 
kindliness and charity, with men of all classes (hear, 
hear]. Still, if by any means some accident attendant 
upon their ideas of right, or of responsibility, disturbed 
that good feeling, they could not blamed; it would 


be proper to inquire what means those differences 
had arisen ond alread existed. He believed that 
charity walked hand-in-hand with truth, and that where 
the truth was, there also must be the temple of charity. 
So that the love of truth was more important than 
charity, for charity could not exist without it, and he 
felt it his duty to advocate the great principles of the 
truth, even although they ht sometimes appear to 


interfere with charity itself. But if set to work in 
a wise and temperate manner, there need be no dread of 
differences. hy should they not, while uing an 
inquiry into the grounds of t and truth, be better 


friends? And, if it could not be so, however wide those 
differences should become, it would be better that th 
should widen and widen, rather than they should 
fice those great principles which were received from divine 
revelation, and ratified by Him who bore their sins on 
his own body on the cross [hear, hear, and applause]. 
Some of their friends differed from this view of the prac- 
ticability of attaining their object—they wanted to see 
things in a more favourable light—to see the sun shine, 
and tne weather fair, before they proceeded to the conflict. 
He wished he could infuse a little of his enthusiastic feeling 
into their veins. But it was not such men as those that 
were required to carry on the agitation. The man they 
must have should be one who would brave the fury of 
—— “my — lift * 1 to light oe uate oe bee 
under might peal or ightnin t flash [a 
plause]. There were others, too, ue declined to help 
them—kind, worthy men, who approved of their object, 
but did not approve of the means by which they were 
endeavouring to obtain it. He could see no objection in 
the means. They were, as Mr Miall had told them, per- 
fectly simple and specific; and yet from these objections 
they might consider that they were about to make use 
of all kinds of extravagant schemes; and the same man 
told them they made such 11 speeches that 
they could not come up to them. It was a plausible 
subterfuge, and the only one they could put forth as a 
colour for their as the association (hear, hear). 
The means inten to be used were the circulation of 
tracts ; the sending out of lecturers; the tracts, &c., to 
be written by men who well understood the subject, and 
ardently loved the cause. If the objectors were dis 
to quarrel with these means, he would ask them to prove 
any better modes to the executive committee, and — 
would adopt them. It was his opinion, that they woul 
have the effect of drawing all the earnest, independent, 
inte t, and intellectual portion of the community ; 
that the good men of all classes would join them; an 
that they would go on increasing in power until they 
became so gigantic a body as to astonish the men who 
now objected to their movement (hear, hear]. Many of 
the members of the church of England were with them. 
The signs of the times within the pale of the church of 
England itself highly favoured the movement in which 
they were embarked. A large proportion of the evan- 
gelical clergy—a class for whom he entertained the 
deepest respect were beginning to feel that the time had 
arrived for some such change to take place; and that it 
would be better for a separation to take place, than to 
allow things to goon as they are [applause]. Many other 
churchmen think reform has now become necessary ; 
and under those circumstances the best path was to go on 
as they were going on—asking no one’s leave—treadin 
on noone’s toes—and doing good to everybody [applause]. 
The resolution had reference to matters of business. 


registrar had been appointed for this town, and one 
was about to be inted in every town where the 
society could gain ttance, and they intended to ob- 


tain a footing everywhere. He wrote to a neighbouring 
town to inform them that Dr Price and Mr Miall were 
coming over to Leicester; and he should be very happy 
to pene he them to visit that town, and to assist him- 
self in the meeting. There were some difficulties in the 
way; and they could not agree on holding the meeting; 
he was glad, however, to know that the society intended 
to go over to every town. The registrar will have to at- 
tend to the business of the town and district, and will 
report to the committee in London when it may be con- 
sidered n . Mr J. Austin had been appointed 
— for this town, and those members of the com- 

ttee who resided in the neighbourhood had promised 
to assisthim. He would be glad to receive an intima- 
tion from any gentleman who wished to become a mem- 
ber. The committee agreed that an annual subscription 
of Is. should constitute membership. The committee 
intended to visit the whole country; the large towns 
would be first on the list, and then the other towns 
would be visited. They must not be discouraged when 
they were told that the committee were going quietly to 
work; and when people said, Your committee is going 
quietly to work; poor thing, poor thing, it is going to 
the ground,“ don’t believe it. He could assure them— 
and himself and Mr Miall were members of that com- 
mittee—that no committee had done more work in the 
same space of time than the committee of the British 
Anti-state-church Association. Nor was there any com- 
mittee whose acts are more settled or comprehensive. 
Mr Mursell concluded, amidst loud applause, by moving 
the resolution.“ 

Mr Waris, independent minister, of Lough. 
borough, the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr W. Beprorp, in t minister, of Nar- 
borough, voted the thanks of the meeting to the 
Chairman for his kindness in occupying the chair 
that evening. 

Mr J. Viccars seconded the motion, which was car- 
ried unanimously, and the compliment being ac- 


* We have copied the » 14 114 
Leicester 1 so obviously core 
sect that small reliance can be plaeed upon it, 


knowledged by the Chairman, the assembly broke 
up about half-past nine o clock. 


Eatine tae Sacrament ny Proxy.—A clergy- 
man, not a hundred miles from Basingstoke, was 
called in to visit an individual afflicted with quinsy. 
Perceiving that he was — ill, the clergy- 
man said that he must partake the sacrament, 
In vain did the sick man’s wife assert that it was 
impossible he could do so, owing to the state of hig 
throat, not being able to swallow. The clergyman 
appointed the following day for administering this 
last rite of the protestant church, the passport to 
heaven. On his arrival at the sick man’s chamber, 
and going through the service, he found out that 
the dying man could not swallow the bread. Deter- 

i however, not to be balked, he told the wife 
that she must eat it for her husband; which, on 
being urged to do, she took it. Who can wonder at 
the ignorance di a re | many of the people, 
when such folly is bited by the self-styled suc- 
cessors of the apostles? 

A Great Facr.—Both the Oxford convocation. 
S 

ergy, it seems, and i . 
stand the grand secret of electoral independence. 
Would that they understood as well the Scripture 
maxim of doing to others as they would that others 
should do to them:“ that is, allow them their liberty 
in this respect.— Newcastle Anti- Monopolist. 

Tun URIAL QuvuersTion.—SvusPgension oF A 
CierGyMan.—The Bassingbourn burial case, noticed 
several times of late in the Nonconformist, came on for 
hearing in the Arches court on Saturday. Sir H. 
Jenner Fust, however, deferred judgment. A case ofa 
similar nature followed. It was a proceeding “‘ against 
the Rev. William Henry Henslowe, 
of the parish of Wormegay (or 
county of Norwich, for re on two 
the 17th of February and the 3rdof March, 1844, to 
bury the corpse of Sarah Bowden, a oner, who 
had been baptised by a minister of a congregation 
of primitive methodists.” After hearing counsel on. 
both sides, the judge delivered sentence in the 
terms of the canon law. In the course of his judg-. 
ment Sir H. J. Fust said, It would be wise on the 


a large body of 


7 
5 
a 
4 
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Mr Henslowe: I 


e Court: If a oe u must appeal 
to her Majesty th council. * take 


effect from the 10th of November. 


Tun Bisnor or Exerer.—We have to record 


another illustration of the vigilant disposition of our 
right reverend and res diocesan, in which, 
though his designs were contrived with his usual 
tact, he has been most si y and sadly foiled. 
The parish of Wolborough is 4 peculiar, and conse- 
quently the Bishop has no control over it. Some 


time back he requested the Rev. Mr Clack, the rec-. 


tor, who resides at Moretonhampstead, to allow him 
only to confirm at the parish church at Wolborough. 
The rector refused. But perseverando vinces, thought 
the Bishop, and a few weeks back he presented the 
Rev. Mr Bradford, the curate who was officiating at 
Wolborough, with the li of Pinhoe. No sooner 
was Mr Clack made aware that Mr Bradford was to 
leave, than he appointed Mr Davis, a friend of his, 
to succeed him. Mr Davis removed to Newton, and 
officiated on the Sunday after Mr Bradford had left. 
Ere, however, a second Sunday came, he received a 
letter from the Bishop, in which he stated that he 
had received a communication from the parish, as- 

ing that his voice was so weak that it could 


ely be heard three seats from the pulpit. He re- 
ques 


Mr Davis to consider the matter well before. 


settling at Newton, and very generously to. 
provide him with a parish with a a a 


and kindly offered to send a clergyman to supply his 
place at Wolborough, whose stentorian lungs were 
such as would fully satisfy even the oldest woman of 
wey — But this was no go.“ As soon 
as the i itants heard the Bishop of Exeter had 
attem to meddle with their parish, they were 
ro * and all.“ — — ing was 
called, which was numerously an y at- 

Mr Clack not to 


tended, and a memorial, 1 1 
allow any nominee of the 


t against 
avis was futile and could not be substantiated ; 


has also been compelled to admit that the letter 
es, 80 


which he received was an anonymous 
ready was he to find fault, so anxious to have the 


appointment in his own hands, that he made even a 
communication without a name to it the grounds for 
a complaint. It would have done the Bishop good, 
if he could have heard how merrily the parish bells 
„ his defeat 
reached the parishioners. Indeed, such is the odium 
in which he is held in consequence of this aflair, 
that there is some talk of burning his effigy on the 
5th of November, but we hope they won't go to that 


length. — Western Times. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

My pear S1r—The manly and straightforward course 
adopted by you in the advancement of your own senti- 
ments warrants the conclusion that a corresponding free- 
dom will be readily conceded to your readers in the ex- 
pression of theirs. I am quite sure, sir, that the free 
utterance of candid opinion, even when your own valua- 
ble remarks are the subject, would rather be courted by 

than avoided, and that a suggestion, even if made 
misconception, yet if made in sincerity, and with a 

view to aid the cause of truth, would be received with 
eandour and estimated with charity. I make these ob- 
servations preliminary tc a remark or two on a passage 
in your last journal, headed The Congregational 
Union.” That e animadverts on the nature of a 
paper read by John Angell James, propounding a 
eme for the prevention of evils resulting from an in- 
competent and irregular ministry. It is not my inten- 
tion to say a word relative to the proposition itself, either 
as to its merit or demerit: you, sir, are well quali- 
fied to decide, both as to its character and probable con- 
sequences; but will you allow me to suggest that some- 
thing like a deliberate scheme for the interest of what 
may be termed the high caste of dissenters, seems 
le on Mr James, by the tenor of your editorial 
remarks? I fully agree with you, sir, that unhappily 
there is a tendency in human nature to err in the use of 
power, and there is too much reason to apprehend pre- 
cisely that class of evils you have so graphically and in- 
tuitively portrayed as likely to result from such a plan of 
proceeding but I cannot think,sir,for a moment, that Mr 
ames was actuated by other than the purest motives in 
the formation of his scheme. Mr'James is a man of God, 
eminently spiritually minded, as well as highly gifted ; 
and that spirituality of mind is the safe-guard, and the 


anticipated from the possession of intellectual superi- 
ority, combined with acceptance—viz., an undue 
of power. I will not deny that, breathi 
atmosphere of a very and well-merited senti- 
ment of public 1 —— and the con- 
sciousness of a ly-extended instrumentality for the 
welfare of our fellow men, may, imperceptibly to our- 
selves, throw a haze over our understanding to a certain 
— DA 4111 oe Sen Sees 
consequence, p us in a position in re- 
ference to our fellows ; yet I cannot but unhesitatingly 
ö bulemans sup ts panel os oe one 
ent may on the ex 
of Mr James's views, those views were not wil- 
knowingly advanced with any other motive than 
Aer to the best of his not e ability, 
= testify 3 of — ee who 
to the deep of interest 
ever manifested for the — of this 
you, sir, I am sure, will be the first to give 
hand oe the man who has really 
at 


eke 
e 


this grand ob heart, however may be disposed 
1 the tnsen on 4 for adop- 
tion. l isions 

„1 trust full justice will be 


I cannot but conclude, — . at the tenor 

character of the labours of the eminently 
as devoted, minister of Christ who has 
brought forward the present project, that his motives 


. Were of the purest character in the main. Imperfection 


characteristic of humanity in its best estate. 
the most sincere respect for yourself, 


religion, that I venture to lay before you these 

a ag 
you yourself are so 

and from which, I am sure, not knowingly 


the slightest instance a detractor. 
"A LAYMAN OF BLANDFORD. 


MINISTERIAL ASSUMPTIONS. 
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service in no- 

ticing “assemblies of 
divines. not only at such meetings as those held 
— your vigilant and powerful pen 
is more remote corners of our land. I 
was a short time ago at held 
in this county, when I heard the chairman (per- 
me to write reverend) speak most uently 
about a “religious democracy that was rising in the 
Se Se ane aan be tock pains to bet Ge people 
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Au WasH-Hovuses ror tue LABOURING 


—We have the pleasure of announcing that 


Birmingham, Nov. 5, 1844. 

A ial meeting of the Council of the National 
Complete Suffrage Union was held at their office, 37, 
Waterloo street, on Monday, to consider an address 
to the people of Ireland—the president in the chair. 

Letters were read from Mr R. Hardy, Worcester ; 
Mr W. Hollis, Cheltenham; Mr W. Lovett, London; 
and Mr J. Dunlop, Edinburgh ; approving of the 
draft copy, which was unanimously adopted. It will 
appear in our next. 


Pupszy.—On Thursday evening week, the friends 
of complete suffrage dined together, at the Associa- 
tion rooms, Church lane. After the cloth was drawn, 
Mr Joseph was called to the chair, and 
opened the meeting in a neat and appropriate address, 
ao which he introduced Mr Church warden Baker, 
who made a very telling speech, on the relation be- 
twixt church and state, showing the gross absurdity 
and the utter inconsistency of calling upon dissent- 
ers, and the public at large, to support a system of 
worship from which they conscientiously differed. 
Mr James Hargrave was next introduced to the 
meeting; he spoke at some length, on local matters, 
showing the triumphs the association had achieved 
over the common enemies of popular opinion, the 
tories ;—as evidence of which he instanced the elec- 
tion of the overseers, Messrs William H and 
Samuel Lobley, two of the most straightforward 
characters of the liberal party. Hitherto the over- 
seers had been self-elected—the father nominating 
the son, &c., which would have been carried on as 
formerly, but for the manly conduct of Mr Joseph 
Walker, ex-churchwarden, aided by the above associ- 
ation. The remainder of the evening was spent in 
hearing speeches from Messrs Dufton, Holliday, 
Verity, Stansfield, and John Bocock. A vote of 
thanks was given to the Sr 

ted, about eleven o'clock, highly deligh 
with the evening's — — 2 Times. 


Tue Compete Surrrace Association ror Stoke 
NEWINGTON, AND THE NortHern Division or THE 
Tower Hamirets.—On Monday evening, Nov. 4th, 
the fifth half-yearly meeting of members was held 
at the ssen arms, Dalston, at eight o'clock. 
Ebenezer e, Esq., of Walthamstow, V.P., was 
called to the chair. The meeting, though not nu- 

le and influential. A 

ith a * — sy 
with whic e society to struggle, o 
to the resignation of their late valuable — 
Mr Baines, and the retirement of several — — 

i concluded 


Sunpertanp.—On Monday, A and Wed - 


8q., presided alternately. 

cited by the lectures; and the friends of the cause 

resolved to entertain Mr Vincent at a ic soirée. 
an ; 


INDIA AND CHINA. 

The Calcutta mail has — b 22 are 
laced in possession of pa m India of the 17th 
of September, and from Chins of the 29th of July. 
Sir Henry Hardinge, the new governor-general of 
India, is conducting the administration quietly at 
Calcutta. In the Punjaub affairs are very unsettled 
among the chiefs. Advices from Cabul mention that 
an engagement had taken 8 on the 2nd August, 
between Ackbar Khan an 11 to in 
which a t deal of bravery been displayed on 
both _ The issue was frequently doubtful dur- 
ing the contest; but at last the former came off the 
victor, capturing, among his prisoners, two generals 
of the enemy. e loss on the side of the people of 
Cabul was estimated at 3,000, while that of the 

enemy was stated to be 5,000, besides prisoners. 

A report just published by the Agricultural so- 
ciety of Calcutta will put an end to the expectations 
of those who thought that India might rival China 
in the tea trade. It appears, on the evidence of the 
most experienced cultivator in Assam, that tea can- 
not be grown at less than one shilling a pound on the 
average of years, and this without reckoning any of 
the expenses of bringing to market. It can, there- 
fore, never compete with the produce of China, not 
even in this „ 

The populace of Canton display an unfriendl 
feeling towards the English and all foreigners, 
1 eee oS ee SS 
with brickbats, which was ed with the loss of 
one life to the assailants. e Chinese authorities 
a either unable or un effectually to keep 

e peace; but itis not probable that any serious 
consequences will ensue. Trade is dull in China, 
the market being over supplied. 

The Bombay Mail, bringing intelligence down to 
the Ist of October, has arrived. The chief intelli- 
gence relates to disturbances in the southern Mah- 
ratta country, which has been some time in a dis- 
turbed state. Some of the malcontents seized two 
of the strong hill forts, where they hoisted the 
standard of revolt against the Rajah of Khol . 
They consist chiefly of Arab troops, who placed - 
selves under some bold leaders, and bade defiance to 
the Rajah and his allies. A force was sent by the 


of the Madrasarmy. An attack is said to have taken 
lace on one of the forts, in which 


F 
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British, for the hill forts from their 
ficult of access. The British were su ntly 
and throwing shells into the first fort, is 


and Goolab Singh, the former preparing to march 
from Lahore to tise Goolab in his mountains. 


: 
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which has reached us. Captain 
Geere would do well were he to publish the facts of 
offer 


indignity insult to ritish . 


AMERICA. 
The New York Herald mentions an i de- 
cision which has recently been given in that 


a slave can only serve on a United States na- 
tional vessel while that vessel is within the slave- 


and Governor Ford had 
as had answered his call. 
The New York t of the Times, who 


writes under the signature of · A Genevese Traveler,” 
makes the following remarks on the agitated state 
of the United States at the present time 

The excitement which at this moment pervades the 


1644. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


American community is without an example in the his- 
tory of the country. In this remark, I allude not ex- 
clusively to political agitation. The religious com- 
munity seems, as it were, convulsed to its centre. 
Nor is it strange or wonderful, if the credulous, from 
the signs of the times, should become alarmed, and 
apprehensive of the approach of some dread event or 
revolution. All is fanaticism, feigned or real. In the 
a world we have the episcopal church agitated 
and distracted by new and unheard-of doctrines, except 
among the Romanists, and these new tenets are dis- 
cussed with such bitterness as to threaten a separation 
or division of this time-honoured church. 

With the Romanists, we have their bishops and 
their clergy, by the positive commands of the pope, en- 
deavouring by all the means in their power to suppress 
the circulation and reading of the Bible among a moral 
and Christian people. At the same time, their bishops 
and cl are struggling for political power, and thus 
indelicately and unjustifiably interfering in the elections 
of the American people. It is true, they have met with 
such a rebuff from the natives in this city at the election 
in April last, and again a few om since from the same 
party, at the election in Philadelphia, that it is reason- 
able to suppose they will be more cautious and subtle 
in their future movements. 

Then we have the methodists and some other re- 
ligious sects in great agitation on the subject of slavery. 

ere is reason to believe that the methodist church 
will ultimately divide on this question. The most 
heated debates, in reference to slavery, have ensued in 
their conventions. 

„With the Mormon agitation you are familiar, and I 
shall endeavour to keep you advised as to its progress. 
At first, from its absurdity, it attracted but little notice 
except in the way of ridicule. But so extravagant and 
so persevering have its fanatical leaders proved, that the 
most direful consequences have flowed from this asso- 
ciation, and others, not less disastrous, are to be appre- 
hended. The opinion is general, and becoming more 
so, that in the ‘ holy city’ of Nauvoo, as members of 
this fraternity, are many of the worst men that can be 
found in any socicty considered civilised. I hope this 
opinion is not well founded, but fear it is. 

“ Then come the Millerites. The leader of this sect 
was, I believe, a presbyterian minister: so far as I am 
informed, a respectable, pious man, of medium talents. 
At | , however, according to his own view of the 
case, he became inspired with the gift of prophecy; or, 
as his followers sa , he discovered in the holy scriptures 
the precise time of the second coming of the Saviour, 
when the world should be judged. Having made this 
discovery, he felt it to be his duty to proclaim it aloud 
which he accordingly did until the day of judgment had 
— by. In the meantime, however, many of his fol- 

wers, being of weak mind, became deranged. After 
the prophet proved to be a false prophet, t e- 
sum gs that the sect would become extinct. Not 


ion necessary to salvation. T 
Many of their converts ave be. 
their property and lea their 
s ence. Miller is not of class. 
He takes care of the one thing needful in this life. But 
charity forbids considering him either a h te or an 
impostor. He is a self-deluded fanatic. But he is making 
long-established churches, and will 


baptists procrastinated meetings 
mirably calculated to supply pupils for Miller's school of 


inst, states that a similar attempt was made, on the 
same day, to assassinate the Baron de Meer: —“ At 
eight o’clock this afternoon two assassins were ar- 
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dispersed. The Baron de Meer, on leaving the 
theatre, proceeded along the Rambla. Forty per- 
sons were arrested. Two officers and a gen e 
were stabbed with knives.” The city was perfectly 
tranquil on the 29th. to La Verdad, the 

lan of the conspirators had been to disarm the mi- 
fitary post at the theatre, to involve the place in 
obscurity and darkness, by cutting the rope from 
which the lustre was suspended, and to profit by 
the confusion to murder the captain-general, the 
political chiefs, and the authorities, in their respec- 
tive boxes. 

The Cortes have made but little progress as yet 
with the bill for “ reforming ’’ the constitution. 
There was, however, no doubt it would pass both 


Chambers. The popular feeling out of doors is very 
strong against it, But the large military force con- 
centrated around the capital prevents any decided 


expression of the popular feeling. 

If the subjoined intelligence from the Bayonne 

correspondent of the Times be correct, there is some 
rospect that the destruction of the constitution may 
prevented :— 

There can be no use in concealing the fact—a move- 
ment, and that a formidable one, is imminent, and no- 
thing but mismanagement on the part of some of the 
leaders can possibly retard it. I say this, because I am 
„. opinion that no steps taken by the govern- 
ment, however they may serve to retard it for some short 
time, can possibly prevent its taking place. A vast por- 
tion of the army has already turned over, and are only 
waiting the first signal, which will soon be given for ris- 
ing against the government. I myself have seen in the 

ks of several regiments the portrait of Espartero 
suspended over the beds of the soldiers; and I have 
heard these same soldiers singing popular songs, com- 
posed in Madrid, breathing aspirations for the return of 
the gitano, or gipsey, as the Duke of Victory is popularly 
called, on account of the darkness of his complexion. 
The small envelopes, in which are folded the paper cigars 
used by the soldiers, are ornamented with the portrait of 
their favourite, and the troops will not purchase any 
others that are not so adorned.” 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
Swepen.—The Presse gives a lengthy article upon 
the present political state of Sweden, in which it enters 
into a historical apercu of the advances of the liberal, 


or progressist y, during the reign of Charles John 
of Sweden. For a long time, it states, they had 
counted u the co-operation of the king himself, 


until they found in him the most determined con- 
servator of the institutions committed to his charge, 
as they were. Deceived in this expectation, the 
opposition rallied, and soon found itself strong 
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rogatives, he will lay 
which may pass directly by 
Prince Royal he was the favourite of the 


Vienna as expeditiously as the post—a 


Vienna his evenin 


for | count of the 


strance to 
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and intelligence, whilst the bourgeois order may be 
considered as relatively insignificant.” 

Letters from Vienna, of the 22nd October, contra- 
dict recent reports that Prince Metternich had been 
ill. He lately made the journey from Venice to 

remarkable 


feat for his years; and he has 
diplomatic 
ce 


again resumed in 
of his strength and 


France, Enoianp, AD Morocco.—In the returns 
of foreign trade published, M. Guizot thus states the 
trade of England and France with Morocco :—The 
imports and exports of France with Morocco were, 
in 1840, 3,714,008. ; in 1841, 3,543,000f.; in 1842, 
2,984,000f. The trade of England with . 
during the same period, was upwards of 52,000, 000f. 
In the same 1,084 vessels, of 48,063 tons, 
carried on the trade with Morocco: of these, 766 
vessels of 36,000 tons were English, and 55 vessels, 
of 6,820 tons, were French. 

The Constitutionnel states that, in the month of 
August last, there were 475 leagues of railroads 
completed in Germany, which required a capital of 
136,000,000 florins—about £12,000,000 British, 

The Zurich Gazette announces that, “ on the 24th 
ult., after a discussion, which lasted from eight 
o'clock in the morning to seven o'clock in the even- 
ing, the great council of Lucerne resolved to recall 
the Jesuits, and to confide to them the education of 
the youth of the canton. This grave resolution 
was adopted by a majority of seventy votes to 
wetnty-ſour. 

Tue Kino or Saxony anp THe Jew JewELen.— 
The Allgemeine Zeitung contains a contradiction of 
the report which has been circulated in various Ger- 


every one can con 
health. 


y as . — ne — to s 
to have been upon the King 
of Saxony, by a jeweler of he made extensive 


urchases, upon his Majesty's visit to this country. 
t is stated, that the paragraph in question was 
originated by a tradesman who entertained feelings 
of jealousy towards the on of whom his 2 
obtained the jewels. contradiction has 
ublished under the authority of the Master of the 
usehold to the King of Saxony. 
Dve.ine anp 17 Resuits.—A letter from Ko- 


nigsberg, of the 16th ult., states that a duel took 
place a few days before, which was attended by fatal 
of the court 


results. M. eilfeldt, r 


escaped unhurt himself; but in 
mental faculties gave way, 1 oy next da 
reason was completely gone. at — 

madhouse. , 

Mons Frenca Protection. —A 

American Missionary Herald, from Mr 

on the Gaboon river, gives the 
villanous proceeding 


ain 
of the fraudulent treaty.” 
Da Worrr.—“ Constaytinorie, Ocr. 17. 
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Tun Queen's Recertion tn THe Crry.—In a letter 
to the Lord Mayor, Sir James Graham signifies the 


Cen’ queen © Os —{ iA. 
self and Albert at the Royal Exchange on 
Monday :— The loyalty of the assembled multi- 
tudes, the splendid hospitality of the City of Lon- 
den, tho evles on which universall 

have left on the of her Majesty and 
of the Prince the most impression; and I 


ship, in the name of the Queen and of the ce,” 
Her Masesty and Prince Albert leave Windsor 


eter, at Burghley house in 

ive at Paddington by 
proceed to the 
Euston square station of the ey my er Ape 


m lis, and about 
t from Burghley bouse. At this 


sta the royal i will be in attendance to 
1 her Majesty to the 


residence of the Marquis 

A Scnoot is about to be erected in Windsor Great 
park, for the education of the park keepers’ and 
game keepers’ children. The building is estimated 
to cost £1,500; and the expense both of erection and 


From Friday's Gazette, we learn that the Queen 
has been pleased to nominate and appoint the Right 
Honourable Edward Earl of Ellenborough to be a 
Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Order 
of the Bath.“ 


Lord Granville Somerset, Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, has appointed Mr Horace Twiss to the 
office of Vice-chancellor of the County Palatine of 
Lancaster, with a seat in her Majesty's Council of 
the Duchy, in the room of the late Mr Holt. 


Lord Brougham, Sir John Easthope, Bart., M.P., 
Dr Bowring, M.P. and Mr Hume, M. P., are 80- 


journing in 


had “ the vacant him by Sir 
Robert Peel; w it is “is only pre- 
liminary to his s further and higher eleva- 
tion to the vice-ro of Ireland. Has the 
cause of the church sacrificed,”” asks the Times, 
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EVI. A E. se 
Q. C., to succeed 
a whig, the tory 
ubject. ] 
Tus Narionat Gatiery.—This e 


e 
therein, and — the necessary repairs, Kc. 
During the recess, all the pictures have been either 


cleaned or varnished, The late purchases, the Guido 
and Rubens, from the Penrice collection, now appear 
in all their splendour. The Francias also are now 
seen Fy bg head my! a ent“ 
more change e “ Brazen 2” 
by Rubens, which had probably never before been 
from its smoke and varnish since its arrival 

in England. It is now, in a manner, resuscitated, 
and presents a noble specimen of the master. The 
H have been varnished, and are in the most 
ect state; the cracks in the Wilkies have been 


carefully mended, and the pictures brought out in 
all beautiful effect. e rooms have been 
hly cleaned and repaired, and the blinds and 


ventilators put in order, 


Porviar Epvcation.—Of all European countries, 
England is the worst educated. In all England, not 
more than one in eleven—in all Cambridgeshire 
(the seat of one of our national universities), not 
more than one in forty of the population receives any 
education whatever! We are glad to see that the 
county of Cambridge is about to exert itself to roll 
away this reproach from its character, and thus to 
relieve itself its bad pre-eminence. At a meet- 
ing which took place last week at Cambridge, it was 
determined to erect and maintain twenty schools in 
different parts of the county, in connexion with the 
British and Foreign School Society. Eleven hun- 
dred pounds were promised from the county; and 
Mr Dunn, on the part of the Society, undertook to 
educate twenty teachers for the schools, and do 
something towards their maintenance while in statu 
pupillari. We give this instance—the last that has 
fallen under our notice—in proof that any assistance 
that the friends of education may think fit to afford 
to the funds of the British and Foreign School So- 
2 will not fail in usefulness through any want of 
fidelity or energy in its application. Most catholic 
in its principle and wo , the Society is, never- 
theless, to laxity of opinion respecting the 
spirit and practical duties of Christianity. Globe, 

Summary or THe Sesston.—A return has just 
been issued, of the number of days on which the 
House of Commons sat during the past session, the 
number of divisions, the number and disposal of 
private bills, and other The first return 
states, that from February 1 to August 9, the House 
sat 119 days and four Saturdays, the total hours of 
si 906%, the number of hours after mid- 

ht, 69 (58 nights), and the average time of sitting, 
7 36 minutes. The te number of divi- 
sions was 167, before midnight 126, after midnight 
28, private bills (before midnight) 13. 

Corn Laws anp THE Poor.—The following 
in the Times of Saturday, in the 
— — The Economist regards it as indi- 

the of that paper to come out strong, 

— ‘26 kanes, for — — of the corn laws: 

is Yangfang; I was born at Wang- 
0 , and I am a distant 
poor Keshen that was killed. I learned 
at different ports, as Canton, Macao, 
wy d about the fifth moon 
the e, and some of your 
But I am much confused with 
those things I see and hear, and must ask your kind- 
ness, or some of your correspondents, before I believe, 
as I am told yours is the 1 gazette of these western 
countries. shall then believe what you write to me 
for I know you will speak nothing but true, and shall 
thank you for instructions. Pray answer some ques- 
tions for me. Tou are tians by religion. 
Do you put a tax now on the food and corn for the poor 
people which is so big that the food cannot come to the 
poor people? for in 8 and all its countries, we are 
~~? and worship different gods, which you call 
ols. I, like most of the other Chinamen, am a wor- 
shiper of Budh; but our good Emperor, the brother of 
the Sun and Moon, gives a reward to all the big ships 
ay tay in ry rice, 8 he 14 not order 1 am to 
e dues of the ere come, which is a 
copes habe to thant thie te to make the food cheap and 
plenty r men; but tell me, do you want to 
make it dear for the poor 


and do they 
never thinks 
people 


think it best to give them some work 
then with the money they buy the 
forgive the faults I make in English, 
of another land, and give me a true 
I ask you, that I ma 

home, which I intend 


SONNET 3 

On the N Kendal and Windermere Railway. 

Is there no nook of English ground secure 

From rash assault? Schemes of retirement sown 

In youth, and mid the busy world kept pure 

As when their earliest flowers of hope were blown, 

Must perish : how can they this blight endure ? 

And must he to his old delights disown 

Who scorns a false utilitarian lure 

Mid his paternal fields at random thrown ? 

Baffle the threat, bright scene, from Orrest-head 

Given to the pausing traveler's urous glance ! 

Plaad for thy peace, thou beautiful romance 

Of nature; and if human hearts be dead, 

Speak, passing winds ; ye torrents, with your strong 

And constant voice, protest against the wrong ! 
Rydal Mount, Oct. 12, 1844. W. WORDSWORTH. 


Let not the above be considered as merely a poetical 


‘effysion, Tha degree and kind of attachment w 


- 


hich, 


many of the yeomanry feel to their small inheri- 
tances can scarcely be overrated. Near the house of 
one of them stands a magnificent tree, which a 
neighbour of the owner advised him to fell for pro- 


fit’s sake. Fell it,“ exclaimed the yeoman, I 
had rather fall on my knees and worship it.“ It 
happens, I believe, that the intended way will 


pass through this little property, and I hope that an 
apology for the answer will not be thought neces. 
sary by any one who enters into the strength of the 
feeling > 


W. 

REPLY TO THE ABOVE. 

(From the Scotsman.) 
O thought unworthy of the poet sage 
Can the most lovely of terrestial scenes 
Be marred, when human science intervenes 
To place the marvels of a recent age 
By God's old grandeurs? What can so 
And raise the mind, as to behold the proud 
Long-tameless elements of nature bowed 
To turn to mortal good their governed rage? 
How grand to note the use of slightest things 
Such formless vapours, as the mountain lake 
Gives to the warming sun, serve, as man wills, 
To bear him mighty loads on thought-swift wings. 
At his call, only, earth’s full glories wake, 
And echo else were silent on the hills. 

REJOIN DER. 
(From the Glasgow Citizen.) 

Not all unworthy of the tuneful race 
The wish to save from“ rash assault the scene 
To which affection clings, as doth the green 
That clasps it yearly in a fresh embrace. 
When the poor field-mouse fled before the plough, 
Or meek-eyed daisy crushed and ruined lay— 
The hand of culture held its onward way, 
Yet were poetic tear-drops wept as now. 
Art must pursue the triumphs of its might; 
Yet ever as some sweet, sequestered nook 
Is torn like fairest leaf from Nature’s book, 
Blame not, nor deem it either weak or strange, 

That though the patriot’s heart may own the right 
The poet’s feelings should bewail the change. J. H. 
The Morning Chronicle adds the following: —“ The 

t laureate has written a sonnet to prevent the 
indermere railway! A line of fourteen miles is 
to be stopped by fourteen lines of metre! And 
science must yield to sentimentality. Trains of 
people are not to interfere with trains of ht; 
poetic 4 being estimated higher than God's 
image’ inheriting only prose. ills are before 
human hearts, and streams of water before streams 
of intelligence. Trees are divinities, before which 
it is fi that men should ‘ fall down on their knees 
and worship them.’ But these tree-worshi 
must belong to the lake school. No ‘utili , 
must approach that altar. The ‘ beautiful romance 
of nature belongs to the poet laureate and his clique. 
The earth is not the Lord’s any more than ‘the 
fulness thereof,’ to be given to God's creatures with- 
out respect of persons, and the same exclusive doc- 
trines which have been tried so long for the fruits of 
the earth are now applied to the crust of the globe 
itself. Ifthe ‘million’ are to have innocent plea- 
sures, let parks be made in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester by the purses of the cotton lords, II 
lake and mountain seenery be really necessary to 
elevate the mind of man, and draw him from grosser 
indulgences, let the ‘ sons of art’ raise artificial hills 
and make their mill-ponds into lakes, that the true 
romance of nature’ may be reserved for the truly 
romantic. But we must try to be serious, for a con- 
cluding sentence on this rhodomontade of Mr Words- 
worth. Such effusions as we have now under consider- 
ation will, perhaps, teach plain men to inquire into the 
uses of a poet laureate, who thus kicks the hand that 
feeds him. If poets ‘ scorn a false utilitarian lure,’ how 
inconsistent to a ion raised by the utili- 
tarian! Politicians can tell, if poets cannot, how much 
the railway system is contributing directly to the 
state’s revenue, as well asto the commercial prosperity 
of the empire, and the comforts and morals of the peo- 
ple; and if no better use can be made of poetry than 
an attempt to arrest this p of improvement, 
the question will soon be ided, that idealism 
should no longer be allowed to batten on utilitarian- 
ism.” 


Tue Reat Burpenr on tue Lanp, — The an- 
nexed table, published by a writer in the Times, 
shows the enormous increase of rent in one division 
of the county of Suffolk during the present 


century: 


Quota of in 
Parish, — . — 

1692. | 1692. 1818.1 1843. 

n £ £ 
Aldham ........ 120 4 0 601 | 1953 | 2232 
Bildeston ...... 165 16 6 829 | 1840 | 4153 
Brettenham 113 13 5 | 568 | 1666 | 2559 
Chilsworth ...... 94 4 0 471 | 1319 | 1878 
Elmset ........ 160 12 0 803 | 2489 | 3223 
Hadleigh ...... 473 5 6 23662) 560 |12941 
Hadleigh hamlet | 41 0 0 | — $ 702 
Hitchin ........ 275 156 2 1378 | 4126 | 6367 
Kersey ........ 129 12 2 648 | 2339 3300 
Kettlebaston ....| 89 16 0 449 | 1144 | 1622 
Layham ........ 238 12 0 1173 | 3722 | 6046 
Lindsey ........ 108 16 0 | 544 | 1383 | 1869 
Naughton ...... 62 4 0 | 261 854 | 1067 
Nedging... .... 58 12 0 293 867 | 1408 
1 92 0 0 480 1718 | 2420 
Thorpe 195 16 0 979 2176 3282 
Wattisham...... 88 0 0 440 | 1881 | 1958 
Whattfield 104 8 0 | 622 1932 2730 


Cost or WaR. — he military and naval establish- 
ments of France are a charge upon the revenue of 
THIRTEEN MILLIONS of money, while her expenditure 


* Property Tax return, 316, 1844. 
+ Parl lary reluia, 308, 1881. 
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fot the last five years ending in 1839 exceeded her 
income by about two millions per annum. This 
charge stands relatively to her whole revenue as 13 
to 40, or as nearly one-third of the whole outlay of 
the state. The ch for the British army, navy, 
and ordnance (exclusive of the Canadian, China, and 
Indian expenses) amounted to something more than 
FOURTEEN MILLIONS EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND 
pounds, the entire gross expenditure being about 
FIFTY-FIVE MILLIONS AND A HALF in 1842. The 
expenditure exceeded the income of the country b 
upwards of rour miLtrons. And all this outlay 
extorted from the . earnings, under the pre- 
text of necessary defence :—a necessity which, if it 
exist at all, proceeds from the distrust which drives 
both countries to this worse than useless waste of 
money, and perils the life which might be employed 
in the production of wealth and happiness, but for 
this false direction of what may prove, as it has so 
often and so long proved, the destruction of life, 
wealth, and happiness! These things cannot be too 
frequently, too strongly, too pointedly submitted to 
the knowledge and reflection of the two nations. 
Both should be made fully to comprehend that one- 
third of the burdens for which they toil so hard and 
suff r so severely is expended in this fruitless display 
of the pomp and circumstance of war—fruitless, 
indeed, to any other purpose than to inflame the 
vanity and support the evil passions which plunge 
nations into the madness of mutual slaughter and 
devastation, under the degrading and delusive sem- 
blances of vengeance or of glory!! And this, too, 
amongst nations professing and calling themselves 
CuristTian !—Norwich Mercury. 


Perhaps the most charitable man in England was 
Mr Wesley. His liberality to the poor knew no 
bounds but an empty pocket. In the course of fifty 
years it has been supposed he gave away between 
twenty and thirty thousand pounds. His rule was 
to gain all he could, to save all he could, and to give 
all he could.— Wesley's Life by Watson. 

Tae Game Laws. I sow corn: partridges eat it; 
and, if I attempt to defend it against the partridges, I 
am fined or sent to jail—all this for fear a great man, 
who is above sowing corn, should be in want of par- 
tridges.— Bentham's Truth to Ashurst. 


Postscript. 


Wednesday, November 6th. 


France.—The state of Spain is the cipal topic 
referred to in the Paris tournale and 1— e Man- 
day, and they concur in considering the position of 
the government of that country as, for the 
moment, stro to resist all the attacks di- 
rected against it. The time is considered not far 
distant, nevertheless, says the Paris letter of the 
Times, when it will be seen that French intrigue is 
in Spain pushed to à point that will test the entente 
cordiale, It would be incorrect to say that England 
has been diplomatically overreached in Madrid, for 
at no former period have the affairs of Great Britain 
in Spain been conducted with more skill, nor with 
more attention to her interests, or, I shall even 
say, more successfully, than during the last few 
months; but it is said that there are means 
and engines employed by France that enter not into 
the British system of diplomacy, and which have 
never been applied with more industry and pertina- 
eity than at the present moment. Patrie an- 
nounces that the committee charged with the re-or- 

isation of the Polytechnie school had proposed 

e exclusion of seventeen pupils from the institu- 
tion, and that the ministry sanctioned the mea. 
sure. All the others were to be invited to re-enter 
the school and undergo the examination, agreeably 
to the provisions of the ordinance of re-organisation. 
The Journal des Debdats attributes the attempts at 
assassination in Madrid and Barcelona to a con- 
spiracy, of which the late Regent of Spain is the 
head. There can scarcely be much truth in this 
assertion, since General Narvaez has fixed his sus- 
picions on General Prim, the noted personal enemy 
of Espartero. The Morning Chronicle has private 
accounts from Madrid, which state that Martinez de 
la Rosa excused his conduct in attempting to abro- 

te the Spanish constitution, to some of his own 

by saying that the project was sent from 
Paris, and that M. Guizot approved of it. The 
moderados were silenced, though some of them re- 
mained shocked, by this excuse. The division and 
doubts of the party were, however, put an end to, as 
the Debats informs us, by the attempt to assassinate 
Narvaez. Ifso, the plot may well have been got up 
in the interest of that ruthless tyrant. 


Srarn.—The Chamber of Deputies was still en- 
gaged with the address in reply to the speech from 
the throne, the first three paragraphs of which were 
adopted without _ amendment. The fourth para- 
graph, relative to the modification of the constitu- 
tion, was then read, together with the amendment 
of M. Isturitz, who moved that the consideration of 
that question should be adjourned to another session. 
After an unimportant discussion, the house ad- 
ourned. The proceedings in the case of General 
Prim were carried on with all possible despatch. It 
was believed that, as a military man, he would be 
tried by a court-martial. No other arrests had taken 
place. The last advices from Valencia stated, that 
considerable agitation prevailed in that city, inso- 
much that the authorities had been obliged to es- 
tablish military posts in the market square, and on 
different other points. 


Triat or Harpy, Horne Tooke, AND THeLwaLt. 
—The fiftieth anniversary of the acquittal of the 
above patriots held by “ the Friends of Trial by 


Jury,“ took place at Radley’s hotel, Bridge street, 
last evening. About 150 gentlemen sat down to an 
abundant and well-served dinner. Amo those 
resent were Mr James Browning, Mr R. Barnard, 
Mr Burnett, Mr James Coppock, Mr Chard, Mr 
Alexander Galloway, and several other staunch su 

rters of liberal principles. The most remarkable 
eature in the p ings of the evening was the 
reception of Lord Denman’s name. The declaration 
of the chairman (Mr Coates) that Lord Denman 
was one of the greatest ornaments of the bench that 
had arisen for the last century, was received with 
a warmth which shows how thoroughly appre- 
ciated were the independence and public spirit 
lately displayed by him. The various toasts during 
the evening were, The Queen,” Trial by jury, a 
tertor to evil doers, and a praise to them that do 
well ;” „The memories of Hardy, Tooke, Thelwall, 
and the others, together with Erskine and Gibbs, 
their counsel ;’’ A radical reform of all abuses, 
and a true representation of the people of the Bri- 
tish empire in parliament ;”" Lord Denman, and 
judicial independence ;’’ and. The cause of civil 
and religious liberty.’’—Chronicle. 


Dense Foo tn THe Metropowss.— Yesterday, be- 
tween 11 and 12 o'clock, the metropolis was visited 
by a fog, which continued throughout the day, and 
was 80 dense that all descriptions of places where 
business was carried on were lighted up. The steam 
boats did not proceed up and down the river, and 
the sailing vessels proceeding up and down the Pool 
dropped their anchors, fe of collision; by which 
precautions, no doubt, numerous serious, if not fatal 
accidents, were prevented. 


Came ann rts Incrzass.—We were glad to see 
that last week there was not a single committal to 
the county gaol. Such a circumstance is cheering, 
and leads to the hope that the proposed enlargement 
of the prison will be found unnec The rogues 


probably sympathise with the ratepayers.—Hamp- 
shire Independent. 


2 — — ＋ THE ight (used, Revistne 
ARRISTERS.—Up to .ast night ( ) twenty- 
seven appesis to the event of Oommen Plans — 
barristers, under the 8th 


the decisions of 


Wednesday) no appeals 
the act requires it should do 
four days of the term next after the decision. The 
cases set down are — from the city of London, 4; 
Westminster, 2; Bristol, 2; Cambridge, 2 ; Taunton, 
1; north division of Northampton, 2; borough of 
Northampton, 2; Tewkesbury, 1; South Lancashire, 
3; Totnes, 2; West Riding of Yorkshire, 2; Bury, 
1; Lichfield, 2; and Westbury, 1. 


“Protection To Aoricutture.”"—On Thursday 
last, the County of Somerset Society for the Pro- 
tection of Agriculture, held a meeting at Bridge- 
water. The preliminary business was transacted 
with closed doors. A dinner then took place, and 
after the dinner the landlords harangued such tenant- 
farmers as had allowed themselves to be collected 
together for the occasion. It being market-day, from 
sixty to tr! had been caught. The owners of 
acres had it all their own way. An attempt was 
made to identify the interests of tenant- ers 
and Jandlords, but it proved a complete failure. Mr 
Hancock, who spoke on behalf of the farmers, re- 

ted them as being, throughout the kingdom, 
in a state of great difficulty and embarrassment. We 
have not the slightest doubt of the correctness of Mr 
* 1 ean scarcely be otherwise. 

e speeches at the gewater meeting were com- 
mon-place, and chiefly remarkable for their boldness 
of assertion and absence of argument. Space will 
not permit of our dwelling upon them as we could 
have wished, or of entering fully into the general 
— We merely glance at a few points. Mr 

illiam Miles, M.P., chairman, certainly did 
not mince matters. Some legislative measure was 
always n in this country, to uphold that 
protection which the farmers (i. e. landlords) had a 
right to expect.” Now, what does this mean? 
Only this—that a tax shall be levied on 
the bread of the people of this country for the benefit 
of a class - Bristol Mercury. 

Tue Fart or tue Corron Mur at Orpnax.— 
Monpay Mornino.—The melancholy accident which 
occurred in this town on Thursday last continues to 
engage public attention. Ihe workmen continued 
their search with great vigour, and yesterday morn- 
ing, about ten o’clock, the last missing body was 
found, which, together with five that were taken 
out of the ruins on — makes a total of twenty 
persons who have been killed, and not twenty-one, 
as stated by the Manchester papers. On Saturday 
evening an inquest was held at the Black Swan public 
house, before J. Molesworth, Esq., and a respectable 

jury, at which nine or ten witnesses were examined, 

ut nothing transpired in the course of the inquiry 
to throw any light on the cause of the accident. At 
the request of the jury the inquest was adjourned. 
The authorities of the town have called a public 
meeting in the Town hall, for this evening, for the 
purpose of devising the best means of raising sub- 
scriptions for their relief. A fund of £400 is already 
in hand, being the balance of a sum collected in the 
same town for the relief of the sufferers occasioned 
by a calamitous fire, which took place about four 
years ago. Most of the persons killed are very old 
servants of the firm, some of them having been in 


their employ thirty years. 


Tur Rerzat Assoctation met as usual, on Mon- 
day, with a meagre attendance ; the Conciliation hall 
not being much more than half filled. Mr Alderman 
r pein’. The first oe: —4 7 : 

of a resolution calling upon the e to pu 

all their energies at the a det om 4 for the 
collection of the O Connell com fund. A 
letter ra — from . — Brien, on the sub- 
ject o eralism. e following is a — 
te For my own part, I feel persuaded Xr 
repeal ot the union— that is, a return to the inter- 
national arrangements stipulated in 1782 between 
Great Britain and Ireland, accompanied by 3 
reconstruction of the Irish Parliament upon a 
reformed principle—is both more easily attain- 
able, and when attained, more conducive to the 
interests of Ireland, than any federal constitution 
which can be devised: but, though such be my 
individual opinion, I am not p to — 
any plan for the repeal of the which 
appear to be more practicable and more sati 

to all who may fairly claim to be parties to the 
justment of this great question. Give to Ireland 
ample powers of self-government, and, on this con- 
dition, we are willing to consider what frame of con- 
stitution will at the same time tend most effectual] 
to maintain the strength and unity of the Bri 


empire. We invite those who call themselves fede- 
ralists to 
twofold abject can be attained. We profess our- 


selves disposed to make some concessions of opinion, 

try a federal constitution by way of - 

ment, if — can show us that the benefits of do- 
a 


power of protecting its own domestic interests.” 
A letter wes tino bend from Mr O'Connell, de- 


at 


, and, such was the fury of the wind and 
waves, that she was at once dashed on the rocks, 
and fell over on her beam ends. She proved to be the 


by the storm. Her crew con- 
sisted of eight hands, be. of whom—the captain, 
his brother, who was mate, and a seaman, were 
washed off the wreck, and drowned, notwithstand- 
ing that every exertion was made to save them by 
Mr James Michalm, of re coast assisted by 


have saved lves had they 
the other five, but they refused 
which now lies almost keel u She 
The bodies of the ill-fated 

casualty 

at Clogher, about seven miles from heda. A 
large brig, name unknown, laden with w sup- 
posed to be from Wexford, and bound to Liverpool, 


was totally wrecked, and all hands supposed to be 
lost, as there was no account of any of them. 


— 


gomery master, was driven violently on shore at 
Skerries, but most fortunately the crew, consisting 
of fourteen men and one woman, a „were 
all got off safely from the wreck. She was timber- 
laden, and left Quebec on this day five weeks. She 
was bound for Belfast. A large quantity of timber, 
and other th belonging to ships, were picked u 
between Balbriggan and Drogheda; the figure-h 

of aship, and a piece of board with the name of 


= 


= 


Fairy Queen, was found at Balb Several 
small craft were more or less inj at Baldoyle, 
Malahide, and along the coast. A vessel, 
supposed to be an Indiaman (but all ing 

unsuccessful to ascertain any ping about her), was 
seen in a wrecked condition off Eye. The 


— — = not Lm y= the 
damage, ug e trees bridges i 
the line suffered severely from the severity of the 


— ate e were blown 
down and unroofed, n Saturda t, the King- 
ston trading vessel was — by in Dublin 
harbour. 

CORN MARKET. Marx Laws, Tas Dar. 
1 | Wheat | Barley Oats | Beans | Peas | Flour, 
English .. | 1310 | 200 
Scotch, eee 
e * a 1720 
Foreign * „ 1090 
But little doing, and prices the same as on Monday. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


„Vox.“ Not so. The objection to the payment of church 
rates is that it is an acknowledgment of a usurped 
and expressly forbidden power in the church of Christ. 

To our Beaulieu correspondent the following are our 
answers :—Ist. He can make the demand u the 
churchwarden. a 4 A rate for retros ve pur- 
= is illegal. ardly. The expenses of churchwar- 

— at visitations are legal. e fee of solicitor is 

not. 


We thank him for the hint. 
ful to us. 
“‘ A Man of no Party.“ We have had enough of that 


subject. 
a W. B. H. Bristol. Our publishers wish us to reply 
Tes, send a shilling.” 


Terms for advertising in the Nonconformist. 
For 7 lines....58.0d. | For 10 lines....6s. Od. 
For every additional line........ 4d. 
For a half column £1 5s.| For a column..£2 0s. 
„ Advertisements from the country must be accom- 
gee by a post-office order, or reference for payment 
on. 


Orders for the Nonconformist are received at the office, 
and by all booksellers and newsvendors. The terms of 
subscription, if paid in advance, are £1 6s. per annum. 
Allcommunications for the Editor should be addressed 
to the office, No. 4, Crane court, Fleet street. 
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LONDON: WEDNESDAY, NOV. 6, 1844. 


SUMMARY. 


A DULL week! a leaden week! a week of real 
British November. Not but that in the physical 
world there has been some stir, for a hurricane 
from the south-east has played havoc both with 
our trees and our shipping. Rain, too, has fallen 
in abundance, and fogs are beginning to give pro- 
mise of shrouding the metropolis in one impene- 
trable cloud of mingled mist and smoke. But in 
the political world nothing has occurred to interest 
the general reader. The daily journals, it is true, 
get up admirable leading articles, and discuss 
almost every variety of topic. But the chief fea- 
tures of interest by which they are adorned are 
advertisements of railway speculations, and pro- 

sales of farming stock, indicating a plethora 
in the money market, and distress amongst tenant 
agriculturists. What, then, can we be expected 
todo? We would willingly make facts if it were 
in our power, but inasmuch as that is far beyond 
the range of our ability, we must just jot down the 
few—the very few, which the turn of another week 
has thrown upon the surface. 

We begin with Ireland and Mr O'Connell. Two 
more manifestoes have been issued from Derry- 
nane abbey. They preach conciliation and union 
with much fervour, but they add no explanation of 
the object which the Liberator intends in future to 
pursue. ‘The Times calls them “soft sawder.” We 
think they might as fitly be designated Irish 
blarney. ederalism, however, does not seem to 
bite with the people of the Green Isle. We doubt 
if it was ever intended so to do. We look upon it 
as a mask put forward to cover a retreat; and the 
repeal agitation failing, Irish discontent, which is 
well-founded and irrepressible, will probably show 
itself in some less organised, but more alarming 
form. 

The municipal elections have come off throughout 
the country. We cannot stay to specify particulars, 
but we give in a few words the general impres- 
sion produced upon our minds. The preponderance 
of successful elections were in favour of what is 
called the liberal party. The principles at stake were 
in few places of a character worth contending for. 
Bribery is on the increase. The municipal consti- 
tuencies are in several places taking the virus of 
corruption, and whigs as well as tories are pro- 
moting their respective ends by foul and disreput- 
able means. In this di ful career Notting m 
a to have made herself 
who washed her hands of the disgusting practice 
at recent parliamentary elections, has again dab- 
bled in it up to her very elbows. We have made 
some observations upon the subject in another 
column. 

We give a report, in another column, of an im- 
portant public meeting held at Leicester in sup- 

rt of the British Anti-state-church Association. 

t is, we understand, but the first of a series; and 
therefore, with great propriety, it was held in that 
town, whence the movement primarily originated. 
The spirit of the meeting was excellent, and the 
resolutions were by a crowded audience 
with perfect unanimity. e hope the example 
will be followed up with promptitude in other, and 
even more important, towns and cities. The peo- 
ple are evidently ripe for the entertainment of this 
great question; and it requires a powerful influ- 
ence to keep them back. Whether that influence 
will be successfully exerted remains to be seen. 
ung We are convinced, that the executive 

Will pursue their course quite irrespec- 

ok it, wherever it may appear. They are 

fof the promotion of sound principles— 

for exclusive use the most irre- 


It may be use- 


minent. She 


Another overland mail from India, but bringing 
with it scarcely any news. Twas the rainy season. 
Sir Henry Hardinge had, as yet, made no sign of 
the policy he intends to pursue. Dulness reigned 
paramount at Calcutta, the seat of government. 
A riot or two in the Bombay presidency and in 
China—disturbance in the southern region of the 
Mahratta country, where the people had taken 
og es of some forts, and had not been displaced 

y the British soldiery when the last accounts were 
received—troubles as usual in the Sikh country— 
Gwalior filled with discontent—and the necessity 
for British interference in the affairs of the Pun- 
jaub, becoming daily more apparent to those who 
hove already pre-determined upon seizing it— 
these constitute, in brief, the tidi 5 brought by 
the Indian mail. We regret to observe in the 
Times some remarks, which give a sanction to a 
sentiment thrown out last session by Sir Robert 
Peel, that conquest in India is the predestined fate 
of civilisation, a sentiment which the Times at 
that day very happily ridiculed and condemned. 

„Still India is India, and a — — is @ go- 
vernor-general ; and these are far more immutable things 
than — individual specimens of humanity we are ac- 
quainted with. We have introduced Europe into Asia, 
and the more powerful leaven will work till it has leav- 
ened the whole mass. It first grinds to pieces, then 
assimilates, then absorbs ; and these are inevitable pro- 
cesses. The course of empire cannot be stayed. The 
old lady who, in a paroxysm of nausea, sent to the cap- 
tain an entreaty to ‘ stop the ship,’ was not more unrea- 
sonable than those who think that an Indian empire can 
find security in cessation. We are under a law of con- 
quest. Buta just reliance on this teaches us not to an- 
ticipate it by immoral means. Such a reliance Sir H. 
Hardinge, of all men, is likely to feel. He will not 
hasten to conquest, but let it come to him.“ 

The Spanish Cortes is still engaged, at the instance 
of Narvaez, in putting an end to its own existence. 
The work, however, proceeds but slowly, as though 
even a chamber filled with government tools were 
ashamed of the unnatural task. Out of doors, 
matters assume a more threatening aspect. Some 
of the pretended liberals represented by General 
Prim—men who were foremost in ejecting Espar- 
tero and bringing in Narvaez, and who supported 
the latter in hhis tyrannical acts until he spurned 
their alliance, have attempted simultaneously to 
assassinate General Narvaez at Madrid, and Baron 
de Meer at Barcelona. Happily, however, both 
attempts failed, and the only result has been to 
strengthen the hands of the ruling party. A 
more formidable danger, however, impends over 
the Spanish government. The army is said to be 
most extensively disaffected, and to repent of its 
treatment of Espartero. A formidable insurrec- 
tion, as well throughout the country as in the army, 
will, according to the Times correspondent, break 
out in a few days. The movement may end in 
the restoration of Espartero, whose name is daily 
increasing in popularity ; but it may, also, terminate 
in making more secure the iron despotism of the 
Queen mother and Narvaez. Whatever may be 
the result, there is still but a melancholy prospect 
for unhappy Spain. The triumph of either party 
can only be achieved through the army ; and when 
a mercenary force is the instrument employed in 
working out a nation’s freedom, success usually 
proves to be only the prelude to new and for- 
midable dangers. 


LIBERALISM KILLED BY KINDNESS. 


In the days of our childhood, shortly after we 
had attained the dignity of breecheshood, we pur- 
chased a redpole for twopence, an important sum 
to us, inasmuch as it very nearly approached the 
highest amount which had ever been at one time 
in our exchequer. We had previously made a little 
cage for the pet bird—and having introduced him 
to his narrow abode, our affections were satisfied 
for a few hours in hovering about on the outside 
thereof, peeping through the bars, and whistling 
and chirruping all sorts of tender but unintelligi- 
ble invitations to the little prisoner to cheer up 
and be lively. When, refusing to take his perch, 
he sat crouchingly upon the floor of his domicile, as 
if absorbed in grief, we gently poked him up with 
a stick. Again and again, however, he drooped 
into that same stupor from which we were kindly 
intent upon arousing him. We now felt ourselves 
charged with a heavy responsibility, and distrust- 
ful of the bird’s natural appetites and habits, took 
it from its wiry house, cherished it in our jacket 
pocket, and crammed into its bill seeds, bread, 
groundsel, lump-sugar—everything, in short, which 
we thought suitable for the sustentation of redpole 
existence. Our pains did not prosper as we had 
anticipated. One eye of our favourite closed omi- 
nously—the other turned up skyward, as though 
to take a last farewell of the light of day. We 
were frantic with fear. More seeds, more bread, 
more groundsel, more loaf-sugar, a warmer corner 
of the pocket, with a pocket-handkerchief for a 
coverlet, were tried in the vain hope of bringing it 
round. Alas! alas! before we went to bed that 
night we had to weep over the mortal remains of 
“ dear Dick Redpole,” killed by kindness. 

And just such has been the mistaken treatment 
to which liberalism has been subjected by its 
friends. They bought it at the cost of great exer- 
tions. They put it into office, whereby all its 


natural tendencies and aspirations were checked. 
They forced upon it municipal honours. They 
half-suffocated it with magisterial appointments. 
They had no faith in the energy cf its principles. 
They resorted to all the arts of toryism to keep it 
on its legs. They placed consistency, honesty, 
morality, in a. They bribed, they cooped, 
they intimidated electors—and—they have killed 
what they were striving to preserve. 

What is liberalism, in theory? What is 
the essence of it? A fair representation of 
the people in the legislature—laws made for the 
benefit, not of a class, but of the whole ople—a 
government whose strength resides in the justice 
of its principles, rather thun in the extent of its 
patronage—in one word, the responsibility of the 
rulers to the ruled. 

What is liberalism, in fact? The finality of the 
Reform bill—the preponderance of the landed in- 
terest in parliament—the Chandos clause in coun- 
ties—purchaseable constituencies officered by Re- 
form club cliques in boroughs—the people’s former 
leaders fed into silence by place and power—a 
minority in the House of Commons as utterly un- 

rincipled as is the majority—a settled contempt 
for every popular claim—dexterity in the use of 
all the arts and appliances of corruption—toryism 
of the lowest kind practised under the banner of 
liberal pretensions. 

These thoughts have been suggested to us by 
the Nottingham municipal elections just now con- 
cluded. The case of that town differs nothing 
from that of a considerable number of boroughs, 
save that it is more glaring, and therefore lays a 
more solid basis for our subsequent observations. 
Parties, we believe, were so balanced in the town 
council, that the choice of.several aldermen for 
six years, and of a mayor, depended upon the issue 
of the recent municipal contest. e struggle, 
therefore, was severe. Money in abundance was 
spent on both sides. Trickery, corruption, de- 
moralisation, brutality, were unblushingly resorted 
to as means to the end—and now, we are told 
that the cause of liberalism has triumphed. 

The cause of liberalism has triumphed, has it? 
Let us look now at the real result, and judge ac- 
cordingly. 

A majority of men professing liberal opinions 
will be retained on the council—a new batch of 
liberal aldermen will be appointed—a liberal mayor 
elected. Well! experience may by this time have 
convinced us, that office is not the surest medium 
whereby to reach the triumph of our 2 N 
Men once active in freedom's name have been 
known to become politically obese and wheazy in 
the atmosphere of place. Aldermen do not inva- 
riably use their power for the furtherance of popu: 
lar ends, and even mayors have occasionally lost 
some zeal whilst seated on the bench. 

Meanwhile, let us ask how liberalism has been 
promoted by the means resorted to with a view to 
secure its official ascendancy. Has wholesale bri- 
bery done aught to create in the public mind a 
stronger attachment to the principle of real repre- 
sentation? Is responsible government advanced 
by the purchase of municipal seats? Is sound 
opinion corroborated and extended by disgusting 
profligacy? Are those truths upon which we 
profess to place so high a value set off to advan- 
tage by the immorality of its advocates? One 
election, such as that at Nottingham, inflicts a 
deeper stab upon the liberties of the subject than 
a dozen years of rampant despotism. There is 
no surer a precursor to political ruin than a de- 
bauched constituency. That which money has 
once carried must evermore be carried by Tengah 


| The patriotic liberals of Nottingham have at len 


succeeded in making the representation of that 
— whether in the council or in parliament, 
a marketable commodity. It was not long since, 
that, by an extraordinary effort, they rescued it 
from disgraceful degradation. Old habits have 
returned upon them. The dog has returned to 
his vomit—and Nottingham resumes its erst no- 
torious reputation. 

We know the ready answer to all this—we must 
fight toryism with its own weapons, or we must 
succumb to its hated rule. If this be so, then, in 
the name of morality and religion, let toryism 
reign. It may do many bad things, but it cannot 
do a worse than debase the habits of the people. 
Give us eastern despotism—give us martial law— 
give us persecution, imprisonment, grinding taxa- 
tion—give us anything rather than the hypocrisy 
and the demoralisation of government the 
— It eats out the heart of all political 

onesty—it dethrones conscience and sets up 
a low expediency in its place. Honour dies under 
its withering influence. Religion sickens and 
turns pale. Freedom is made the laughing-stock 
of knaves. All that is worth contending for—all 
for which good men sigh, and labour, and pray, is 
trampled under the hoofs of drunkenness and bru- 
tality. The empire becomes one great political 
stye. And in the midst of dirt and filth of the 
most noisome kind, men, deluding themselves into 
the belief that they are actuated by patriotic mo- 
tives, go up and down the world, my iming that 
the cause of liberalism has triumphed 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE PRESS. 


MANUFACTURES ON THE CONTINENT. 
(From the Morning Advertiser.) 

It is highly creditable to the sound sense of continen- 
tal governments, that a liberal policy keeps equal pace 
with the progress of those manufactures, which in a few 
months will have driven the productions of English ma- 
chinery entirely out of the markets of Europe. The 
Austrian government, for instance, has lately reduced 
the protective duty of 30s. upon every 123lbs of cotton 
yarn to 25s., to continue till the lst of February, 1845, 
when it is to be further reduced to 20s. In Austria, 
where but a short time ago there were no manufactures, 
it is found that cotton-spinning in all its branches pros- 
pers without a protective duty, and there is every ap- 
eee of ability to compete with England in the mar- 

et in every description of cotton goods. They have the 
same materials for the manufactory, their workmen cost 
them fifty per cent. less; and,“ says an Englishman 
settled at Vienna, whose letter appears in the Leeds 
Mercury of Saturday, “I tell you the truth, cotton- 
spinning can be made here profitable without a pro- 
tective duty; and before another year is past, Hungary 
and Greece, which at the present time do not possess a 
single cotton-manufactory, will begin to spin, and who 
knows what effect this will have on English yarns ?” 
Like every other practical man, who has the opportunity 
of making observations with his own eyes, the writer 
attributes the rapid success of the Austrians to the corn 
laws of this country, which had already united the north- 
western countries of Europe in one grand confederacy 
to encourage their home manufactures, and to exclude 
those of England. 


THE BRITISH PRESS. 
(From the Ezaminer.) 


The editor of a daily journal, some few years back, 
was a self-sufficing, carnivorous, encyclopedic monster; 
an autocrat of politics and philosophy, who launched 
from his own brain the great lesson for his humble dis- 
ciples, the public, next morning; who filled the broad 
sheet with the mass of his own overflowing intellect, 
writing, as Dr Johnson talked, without listening to 
mercy, or suffering appeal. . , , Nov, 
the public has overgrown the school-bench. Every one 
is multifariously ral a learned, and opinionated, and 
Mr Editor is no monopolist of wisdom. His duties have 
outgrown the compass of one man’s intellect, be it ever 
so acute or capacious ; and a division of labour has taken 
place there, as in other callings. This has destroyed 
the impersonality, and with it the irascibility, of this once 
redoubted personage. His tone has shrunk from the 
thunder of the pulpit to the doctrinal persuasion of the 
lecture-desk. He must instruct, not impose; and reason 
rather than denounce. Then he must fill his columa- 
with news, news; the host of little small-typed par 
graphs which constitute it being more interesting and 
sought after by the general reader than even the able 
lucubrations in large type. A dally paper is now a ma- 
gazine in quality as well as size, where each person 
seeks what interests him. 

The tendency of our daily journal to augment in size 
and furnish news rather than opinion, gives it a deci 
advantage over the foreign journal, the aim of whose 
directors seems to be to furnish its reader with as scant 
means as possible of forming his own judgment, so that 
they may furnish it to him ready found. A foreign 
journal never thinks of giving documents or speeches at 
all adverse to its views. An opposition paper in Paris 
curtails a minister’s s h; a ministerial journal omits 
an opposition one. If a quarrel spring up in Tahiti or 
Morocco, but one side of the question is presented to the 
French reader, who is made to believe anything. He is 
told that Mr Pritchard is a cannibal, who eats French- 
men; and he believes it. Even the space which they 
have at their disposal for news is carefully reserved for 
something else. Of a French journal one-sixth is given 
to news or information, one-sixth to advertisements, 
two-sixths to abuse of England, and the remainder to 
some cock and bull story like the Juif Errant. This 
they call civilisation and enlightenment. 

ere, whatever opinions English journals may adopt, 
they at least give the reader the gy and the 
option of coming to different conclusions. And not 
seldom their great ype is belied by thesmall. This 
shows that what the English most prize is fair play, and 
that what the French insist on is thorough partizanship. 

[On this subject we may add the following re- 
marks from the Morning Chronicle, suggested by the 
request of certain of its correspondents, to ex 
the inconsistencies of the Times. They apply as 
much to the whigs as to the tories, both parties alike 
being guided in their public conduct by the simple 
dictates of expediency. The truth is suggestive of 
melancholy reflections, but the public, who tacitly 
sanction open abandonment of principle by 
statesmen and journalists, are the most to blame. | 

Inconsistency! Why it is the great virtue, or if it be 
more moral to say so, the fashionable wpe > bel the age. 
From the wearers of the blue riband, to ministers, prime 
and secondary, governors-general, chancellors, members 
of agricultural counties, aye, down to the scribbler of the 
tory diurnal—inconsistency is the laurel, the excellence, 
the essence, the distinguishing trait. The whole history 
of public life in our day is but a long enumeration of 
premiums upon inconsistency. 

What is the distinguishing quality of Sir Robert Peel? 
On what pleas did he get into office, or which of those 
pleas is there that he has not exchanged for its direct 
contrary, in order to keep in? Where would Sir R 
Peel be, had he been consistent any five years of his 
life? Take the whole ministry, one member after an- 
other—Lyndhurst, Graham, Knatchbull, Stanley, &c.— 
what are their political lives but each a history of varia- 
tions? There is not even a consistent tory whom they 
have not been obliged to eject from their society. 

In the face of all we behold, to tell us to expose incon- 
sistency is to tell us to aid in giving our enemies a cha- 
racter, and helping them to make their fortunes. 
Statesmen thrive by inconsistency, and why should not 
journalists? And journalists do thrive as well as states- 
men. The Times blows hot and cold every alternate 
sun-rise—is a radical to-day, a tory to-morrow—de- 
nounces the liberal Spaniards one month, and takes to 
petting them the next. Does this deprive them of a 
single reader? Doth a single subscription drop on that 
account? Not one. What people want is amusement, 
variety, news. With what opinions news are dished up 


they care little. Consistency is a thing that eve 
Vatzoan may prize in adi but he deem io Ma the 


times to be such that it is too hard to demand this virtue 
of either the statesman or the journalist. These, in his 
eyes, have come to resemble actors, who are not called 
on to have self-r t, and who have no necessity for 
any virtue, except the grand one of playing well their 
art. 

K This is certainly no compliment to the age we live in 
no satisfactory view of the public morality. But is it 
not true? And would we not be in reality puffing a 
brother journalist were we emphatically to point out his 
monstrous inconsistency ? 


PARLIAMENTARY ReEPRESENTATION.—From an ela- 
borate analysis of the returns of registered electors 
for 1842-3, in the Complete Suffrage Almanack for 
1845, we gather the following important facts :—One 

son only out of every seven adult males in the 

nited Kingdom is represented in parliament. A 
large proportion of these may be said to be practically 
disfranchised, since less than 200,000 out of the one 
million electors return a majority to the House of 
Commons. The number of adult males, accordi 
to the census of 1841, is 6,645,246; the number o 
electors, who have it in their power to return a ma- 
jority to the House of Commons, form, therefore, 

ut one thirty-third part of the adult male population. 
Thus one-fifth of the electoral body, or, one-thirty- 
third part of the adult males, have the power of 
making laws to bind the other thirty-two thirty- 
thirds. England returns 471 members to parliament, 
Wales 29, Scotland 153, and Ireland 105. If the 
representation were proportionably divided, England 
would have 385 members, Wales 25, Scotland 63, 
and Ireland 187. The political influence of all Scot- 
land, with its 85,244 electors, and 630,328 adult 
males, is neutralised by thirty-one English — 
with only 9,865 electors, and 41,500 adult es. 
The voice of all Ireland, with its 117,448 electors, 
and 1,890,743 adult males, is silenced by sixty-six 
English boroughs, havi 26,443 electors, and 
122,500 adult males. The influence of twenty-eight 
of the most important cities and boroughs of the 
United Kingdom, comprising all the great seats of 
manufacturing and commercial industry, with an 
united constituency of 203,946 electors, and an adult 
population of 916,926, is counterbalanced by thirty- 
one boroughs, having 9,862 electors, and 41,560 adult 
males! ith these facts staring us in the face, it is 
impossible to resist the conviction, that an attempt 
to secure the = neo 4 the wong | of N a 
majority willing to do justice to the people, to- 
2 undertaking. The sole hope of the 
people lies in the adoption of Mr Crawford’s plan for 
withholding the supplies—or at least such supplies 
as enable the aristocracy to maintain a standi 
army. ‘To that we must come at last, if the country 
is to be delivered from the despotism of a dominant 
landocracy. 

Tue Queen AnD THE Leacue.—The Leaguers, not 
content with sowing the seeds of discord throughout 
the country, sel this day of all others for an op- 

ity to insult the Sovereign with an exhibition 
in front of their office in Fleet street of the words, 
„Free Trade—The Union of all Nations, in rubrics 
of stupendous dimensions.—Standard. [Dreadful !] 

Tux Pusiic Heattu.—The quarterly returns ob- 
tained from 115 districts, 34 p under the me- 
tropolis, and the remaining 81 comprising, with some 

cultural districts, the principal towns and cities 
of England, the population having been 6,578,912 in 
1841, show that the deaths registered in the last 
quarter, ending the 30th of September, were 38,784, 
or 141 less than the deaths (38,925) in the June 
uarter, and 1,701 more than 37,083, the average of 
ve previous September quarters. Allowing for the 
increase of population, the mortality will be found 
6 — — the 22 — 9 — <= 
y, August, an tem ; uarter bei 
now the least fatal in the year. The deaths in the 
metropolis amounted to 11,825, which are 354 more 
Ae 694 
above the average uncorrected the increase of 
population. ‘The deaths from small-pox in the first 
week of the quarter were 36, in the last 37; from 
scarlatina 58 in the first week, 85 in the last, and 99 
in the tenth. Measles were fatal but to a small ex- 
tent ; typhus showed a tendency to increase, for the 
deaths from this disease, including what is some- 
i called common continued fever, and 
„fever, amouuted to 424; while the averuge is 
352. In the country districts the most remarkabe 
increase of mortality occurred in Cornwall, and the 
Redruth and Penzance districts. Small-pox has 
A- all over the king- 
dom, and has proved to great numbers, whose 
vaccination had been neglected. The districts in 
which the mortality was greater than the mean mor- 
tality of the corresponding quarter in the same dis- 
trict are stated to have the west, north, and 
south districts of the m is, Portsea Island, St 
Alban's, Wycombe, Bedford, Colchester, Plymouth, 
Redruth, Penzance, Stroud, Hereford, Shrewsbury, 
Kidderminster, Le any , Birmingham, As- 
ton, Coventry, Nottingham, Liv I, West Derby, 
Blackburn, Chorlton, Bradford, Merthyr Tyavil : 
while those in which the mortality was less than the 
average mortality of the * questa: in the 
same districts are said to have central dis- 
tricts of the metropolis, Norwich, Devizes, Exeter, 
Basford, Stockport, Macclesfield, Great Boughton, 
Bury, Prescot, Salford, Ashton, Sheffield, Hull, 
Sunderland, Tynemouth, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Ponty- 
pool, and Wrexham. 

Repvction or Rarmway Fares.—On Friday the 
new act of parliament for the regulation of the fares 
on railways came into operation. The inspectors 
appointed by the government have been for some 
time past busily engaged in visiting the different 


railway termini, for the purpose of inspecting the 
new third-class which have yen 
structed according to the act of parliament. Those 


> 


on the Brighton and Dover railway were inspected 
last week: they are close carriages in the form of 
large boxes; they are 26 feet long by 10 broad, and 
capable of holding about 40 passengers. There is 
an opening on each side, which can be closed up 
against the weather. The rate of traveling in those 
carriages will be a penny mile, therefore the fare 
to Brighton will be 4s. The fares for the third 
class will be at the same rate on all the railways. 

New Raitway Prosects.—It may be interesting 
to some of our readers to know, that there are above 
ninety new railways proposed, ten of which are op- 
posed to the interests of others, not distinguishing 

ere between new and existing lines. The total ca- 
pital * for these ninety railways amounts to 
about £71,000,000, on which deposits to the extent 
of £4,200,000 will have to be paid, before application 
is made to parliament. At the t moment, we 
think we need only call attention to the fact, that 
the sum of £4,200,000 will be immediately called 
for in the way of deposits alone, to impress upon 
oa the necessity of exercising caution ia 

eir proceedings.— Railway Magazine. 

AMERICAN SLAVERY AND THE UnITARIANs.—We 
have just received, says the Inquirer of Saturday, 
—— oe Poti of ae eo 

dressed, the engrossed copy o e reply from 
American Unitarian ministers to the address from 
Unitarian ministers in Great Britain and Ireland, 
on the subject of slavery. We lose no time in giving 
it to the public. 

“To the Unitarian ministers of Great Britain and 
Treland, who signed an address to ‘their minis 
terial brethren of the Unitarian churches in the 
United States of North America,’ dated Dec. 1, 1843. 
‘* REVEREND AND Dear BRETHREN— 

„We have received your letter relating to slavery, a 
subject of deep and ul interest to usall. In our 
tical relations, it is threatening to upheave the 
oundations of our government, while it draws its dark 
line through the land, and painfully divides the members 
of a great, and, otherwise, united people, on 14 — 
touching the dearest interests of man. In its moral and 
religious bearings, we cannot look upon it without feel- 
ing sick at heart. It is a curse pressing year 
more heavily upon society; and as we believe in the 
righteous retributions of heaven, so we verily believe 
that, unless we do all that we can to purge it away, it 
must bring upon us the sorest calamities that, in the 
rovidence of , can fall upon a nation. So far, there 

no difference of feeling or opinion among us. We all 
believe that there is something for us to * But what 
shall we do? How shall we act? Slavery, though it 
belongs — to a portion of our country, is so woven 
into our political organisation, and, in its more extended 
influences and relations, has such arings, that the 

uestion is one not only of solemn interest, but of great 
difficulty, requiring of us the most earnest and devout 
thought. And as we must answer to a higher tribunal 
than that of man, so must we be fai , each to his 
own convictions. 

As it respects any direct political action for the abo- 
lition of slavery, except in the district of Columbia and 
in the territories not yet admitted as independent states, 
it may not be known to you that the citizens of the free 
states have no more right to interfere than the citizens 
of Great Britain. As a —- body, each * 
state has the entire control of this matter within itself; 
and is exceedingly jealous of any interference from 
without. 

In addition, therefore, to what we can do for a cor- 
rect public sentiment in the free states, our only ap 
is to the consciences and hearts of our brethren whose 
misfortune it has been to inherit, whose t it will be, 
if, without strong and earnest 1 ey consent to 
uphold an institution which, from the ul wrong it 
inflicts on master and slave, must be unblessed of 
and a curse to man. 

„We ask for ourselves and we ask for them the coun- 
sel and sympathy of all Christian men, and we trust that 
the wise and holy efforts of all will second our efforts 
and our prayers, that slavery * no longer stain our 
national character, and threaten the ruin of our repub- 
lic. Our faith is ; and while we see cause for 
D forebodings, we have also a 

right assurance that if we are true, He who maketh 

the wrath of man to praise him, will, in his own good 
time, point out to us a way of deliverance. 

% With sincere regard, your brethren in the faith and 
hopes of the on of Christ. 

“ May | 1844.“ 

Here follow the signatures of 130 ministers. 

Honorary Deorers.—At the commencement of 
the Columbian college, W , on the 2nd of 
October, the ho degree of D.D. was conferred 
upon the Rev. R. Fuller, South Carolina; Rev. J. 

„ Massie, Manchester, England.— New York 
Journal of Commerce, Oct, 7th.—The faculty of this 
college have, we understand, proceeded in granting 
this distinction unknown to the Rev. J. W. Massie, 
and therefore without any solicitation on his ; 
though we believe some of his ao 11 ren, 
themselves distinguished in the paths of literature, 
had, from an admiration of his talents, his activity, 
and writings, er his Continental India,“ 

concurred in the proposal of their transat- 
lantic brethren thus to honour Mr Massie. It is the 
reproach of our national universities, arising from 
their monopolist and exclusive pretensions, that they 
leave our nonconformist theolugians to the distinc. 
tions and titles of foreign co -— Manchester Times. 

Tus Frencn Squapron at Portsmoutu.—A letter 
from Baron Mackau, Vice-Admiral of France, has 
been received by the chief naval, military, and civil 
authorities of Portsmouth, acknow the 
versal courtesy, hospitality, and 
exhibited by the British 
the officérs of the French 
short sojourn at that following is an ex- 
tract —— _ which accords so well > 
every respect existence of the reports 
the perfect harmony which I have so frequently 
seen manifested between the navies of the two coun- 
tries, is at this time the indelible sign of the just and 
mutual esteem which unites them.’ | 


. iti 
and ci towards 
uadron on their recent 
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Tun Qvrsw's Arrronation or tHE New Lonp 
Maror.—On Saturday the Lord Mayor elect went, 
accompanied by Aldermen Sir C. Hunter, Farn- 
combe, Sir John Key, the Sheriffs, the Recorder, 
8 to 1 7 Lord Chancellor, 11 receive 

approbation of her Majesty as regards his elec- 
tion to the high office of chief need trate of London. 
The Recorder, n the Lord Mayor, addressed 
the Lord Chancellor in a long eulogium of Mr Alder - 
man Gibbs, the im t offices he had filled, and 
his claims to the honour conferred on him. The 
Lord Chancellor said, I am extremely happy to 
meet Mr Alderman Gibbs under such circumstances, 
and that he has been so satisfactorily elected by his 
fellow-citizens, and I feel great pleasure in stating 
her Majesty’s full approbation of the choice of the 
citizens of London. The Lord Mayor elect then 
took his leave of the Lord Chancellor. He after- 
wards entertained the aldermen, the sheriffs, and the 
principal city officers, at the London Tavern, in a 
most splendid manner. 


Tue Banx Forcrries.—With regard to the ex- 
tent of the bank note forgeries, it is ascertained, up 
to this time, that twenty-two false notes of £100 
each have resented. The Brussels Gazette 
says :—** We are informed that even the Bank itself 
has been deceived by them; for that one was ac- 
tually cay upon presentation there, and it was only 
when the genuine note, bearing the same number, 
afterwards made its appearance, that the fraud was 
detected. We have heard of £700 of the said for- 
geries having been cashed by a changeur at Brussels, 
and £200 in Antwerp; but that the Bank has acted 
in a most liberal manner, by having already liqui- 
dated nearly the whole amount of these, and it is 
probable they will do the same with regard to the 
others as they come in, that can be proved to have 
been * — 2d re ope of business. Py 

who du e said parties is, apparently, a 
renehman, of small stature, with a anak — 4 
but unprepossessing look; and an agent of the Bank 
has come over in pursuit of him.“ One Lindor is 
said to have been the leading man in the tra- 


tion of these es ; and it is related that, on the 
2ist, he chan a £100 forged note at Paris with 
hon, a ae ; who passed it to Madame 

eric, the E money changer of the French 
capital, and s doubts of its genuineness. On 
same evening Lindor tried to pass another note 

on Bouchon. e latter demurred, and said he 


would ay by money to Lindor the following 
morning. rogue left the note, saying that he 
would call for the gold next day, and he gave a false 
address: to gain time, he sent a misleading letter to 
Bouchon on the following morning, and, of course, 
decamped 

Inriux or Suirrivc.—So many vessels have 
arrived in the of London from all parts of the 
world during the * U week, that it has been found 
impossible to provide a sufficient number of officers 
of the Customs, by whom the vessels are boarded at 
Gravesend, and who never leave them till the whole 
of the cargo has been delivered, to meet the emer- 
gency, and several vessels, in consequence, have of 
necessity been for a time left unguarded. 


Strats or tue Srreers.—It is truly disgraceful 
that in a metropolis like London the public thorough- 
fares should be left in the filthy state they are. 
During an entire week (from the 26th ult. to the 2nd 
at) Se line of road from Temple bar to the end 
of Cheapside was not once cleaned. Thousands of 

ds are annually collected—we may say fraudu- 
tly collected—under the pretence of applying the 
amount for the cleansing of the streets, and yet they 
are not cleansed. Thousands of our fellow-creatures 
are about all parts of this huge town who 
would be glad of a day’s work, nay, who are starv- 
„ — yet this labour, 
w ey perform out any apprentice- 
„and so much to the benefit of the community, 
is denied them, and they are compelled to beg, to 
steal, or to starve.— Observer. 

Merrorouran Buitpinos Act.—The new Build- 
ing act is much complained of, and indeed exe- 
erated, by the builders of small houses. It takes 
effect on the Ist of Jan next, and we would 
earnestly recommend that all chapels and schools in 


ag of building should be covered in prior to that 
y, to evens its operation attaching to those build- 
— 6 additional trouble and expense entailed 
be enormous; and it is anticipated, that build- 
of a fourth rate or class will be nearly put an 
to.— Patriot. 
nike tn he potepaie Galan tho sok anting 
in m uring the week en 
Saturday, October 26, amounted to 936. 

Mysterious Casz. -- On Friday night the city 
coroner went into a ted inquiry relative to 
the death of Mrs Eli Yates, aged 41, the wife 
of a commercial agent, residing in New street. The 
deceased was in exceeding good health and spirits on 

y evening, and accompanied her husband to 
the theatre, but was taken suddenly ill on Wednes- 
morning and expired in a few hours. Mr F. 
es pers stated that he at first thought 
deceased taken poison, but soon ascertained that 
that was not the case—the pulse was deep and heavy, 
and there was every evidence of concussion of the 
brain; the — the eye also evinced com ion 
of the brain. ere was a bruise over the left , 
and a livid mark across the nose. The d 
was bled twice, but died in the course of the after- 
noon. On & post-mortem examination, he 
found external of violence on the head. On 
examining the brain at the back part of the heed he 


in 


discovered a large quantity of diffused blood, which 
occupied the space of a crown piece, and was the 
immediate cause of death. The rupture must have 
arisen from very considerable external violence; 
there was a probability it might have been occasioned 
by natural causes, such as excitement; but this 
was exc ly difficult to ascertain. The coroner 
called u Yates, the husband, who was pre- 
sent with his solicitor to watch the case, but that 
gentleman stated, under the unfortunate circum- 
stances of his wife’s death, his legal adviser recom- 
mended him not to make any statement, and — 
under this advice he must decline to be examined. 
The coroner and jury remarked that the case was 
involved in great mystery, and it would be a great 
satisfaction to the court if this was cleared up. Mr 
Hunt, who resides in the same house with Mr Yates 
and his late wife, stated that there had been a 
squabble on the preceding Saturday, but Mr and 
Mrs Yates lived on kind and affectionate terms. 
The coroner remarked on the great mystery and 
suspicion by which the case was surrounded, and 
the jury would consider whether any good would 
result from an adjournment, ot whether they would 
return an n verdict. Verdict, That the de- 
ceased died a rupture of the brain, but there is 
not sufficient evidence to determine by what means 
it was caused.“ The inquiry lasted upwards of 
three hours, and caused considerable excitement. 


Death rrom Starvation.—An inquest was held 
before Mr Wakley, at Ruislip Common, near Ux- 
bridge, on Thursday, on the body of William Terry, 
a labourer. His sister said that the man had no 

lar employment, but obtained his living by 
jobbing about. He had no lodging, but had for two 
years been allowed to sleep in a loft, on some straw 
or hay. Often he had not had a shilling a week to 
live upon. He had twice been in the union work- 
house, the last time three years ago; but he said 
that he never would go in again, if he could get one 
meal a day out of it. She and her husband are very 
tr; but he usually came to their house on Sun- 

y, to get a bit of meat; and he came last Sunday. 
On Wednesday he was sent to her house, in a manure 
cart, as he was dying; and sixpence was sent with 
him by the pefson in whose loft he had been 
allowed to sleep. She gave him some milk, but he 
could not eat, and he grew rapidly weaker. On 
Thursday morning, she went to seek the relieving 
officer, who lived four miles off, at Sillingdon; he 
at home, she followed him to 


not xbridge 
chutch; but that also he had left. She then went 
to Mr Rayner, the district surgeon; who came to 
see the man; but he died in three hours. She had 
no cordial in the house when he died, nor money; 
— bread and butter. Mr Rayner was examined; 
and in the course of his examination he produced 
the blank form of an order such as he usually gave 
for nourishment in cases of sickness ; it directed the 
relieving officer to Supply with : 
unless you know he is in such circumstances that 
he can supply himself with the same.“ To obtain 
what was ordered, the pauper would sometimes have 
to walk as far as six miles; and then a discretion 
would lie with the relieving officer as to the fulfil- 
ment of the order. The coroner expressed great 
indignation at that arrangement. The jury, without 
retiring, unanimously returned a verdict . That the 
death of William Terry had been caused by want of 
food and other necessaries of life.“ 

Sincutar Darn. — A child named Catherine 
Ford, living near Ratcliffe highway, has met with a 
horrible death, during the absence of its mother, 
who left her asleep, and took the precaution of 
placing two chairs with their backs to the bed, so as 
to prevent the child from out. The child 
must have rolled to the edge of the bed, got its 
head through the small rails of the chair, and then 
fallen from the bed—for she was found hanging in 
the way described, and quite dead. 


PROVINCIAL. 
THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 


The municipal elections in the various borough 
towns in the took place, as usual, on Fri- 
day, the Ist inst. 

B the Pilot says :—* The 
municipal 


ections, year, give us the return of 
seven whigs, six radicals, and three tories. The re- 
tiring members were ten whigs and six radicals. 
The whigs have thus lost three, the radicals have 
gained one, and the tories, for the first time, have 
got a footing in our town council. Altogether, the 
r 

> ere loss oce rough supineness, 
ot a mistaken estimate of our own there 
will be a stronger motive now to seek to recover it 


hereafter ; and where has been achieved, it will 
be no subject of boasting, but turned at once to the 
most table account by securing the election of 


properly qualified aldermen, and a right-hearted 


mayor.“ 

tn Leeds, the reformers had a walk over in no 
less than five wards, which return eight candidates, 
being one-half of the number to elect in the whole 
borough. Besides these, four reformers have been 
returned in the contested wards, making the total 
number of reformers elected twelve out of sixteen! 
The remaining three newly-elected representatives 
are a tory-chartist, and two tories, returned respect- 
ively for the North East, the Kirkgate, and the 
Headingley ward.—Leeds Mercury. 

At Nottingham a tremendous contest took place 
between the whig and parties. Gross bribery 
took place on both sides, as much as from £20 to 
£30 being given for a vote. The Times correspon- 
dent says—*' The voters were taken into all of 
the county, as well as 


which were the scenes of 


t confined in public-houses, | 
most disgusting drunken. 


ness and immorality. Altogether the whole affair will 


be a lasting disgrace, not only to the parties concerned, 
but to the town, which seems to be gradually sink- 
ing in the scale of moral excellence, until it promises 
to become the most degraded of boroughs.“ The 
result was the return of eight whigs and six tories. 
The chief point which rendered this struggle of such 
vital importance was that of which should 
have the power of choosing the mayor and aldermen, 
this being the period when the latter are elected for 
six years, and which will, of course, now devolve on 
the whig party as before. The money spent is stated 
to have been immense, one of the candidates, if re- 
port speaks correctly, having laid out at least £3000 
on the occasion. 

Respecting Ipswich, the Suffolk Chronicle says: 
„The Ipswich municipal elections have given the 
tories a complete ascendancy in the corporation 
again for a time. This is but the natural course of 


events. We predicted it at the outset as the certain 


consequence of the conduct pursued by the yellow 
party, who have done their best to render the Muni- 
cipal act as complete a dead letter as the parliamen- 
tary Reform bill. In bribery and corruption th 
have been as conspicuous as their adversaries, an 
thereby disgusted everybody who has a particle of 
principle in his composition.“ 

The result of the Leicester elections is, that twelve 
liberals are returned and two tories, the latter being 
those returned for St Martin’s ward. 

The liberals have triumphed at Boston, Derby, 
Dover, Evesham, Hereford, Manchester, Southamp- 
ton, Stockport, Sunderland, Tewkesbury, Worcester, 
Cambridge, Northampton, &c. In many places there 
was no opposition, the tory party not showing their 
faces. In few large towns, except Liverpool, are the 
tories in the ascendant. The elections generally have 
gone in favour of the liberals. 


A Meetine of Lanovrers was held at Clack, in 
Wiltshire, on Monday week, to make known their 
distress. A working-man presided ; seven others 
and the wife of an eighth disclosed the most deplor- 
able poverty—full wages at 7s. for the support of 
whole families !—and it was resolved to transmit a 
memorial to the Queen, stating the distress, and 
imploring her Majesty to urge, at the opening of her 
parliament, the necessity of instituting immediately 
an inquiry into the state of the working classes in 
the agricultural districts. 


Tus Game Laws.—At the Watlington petty ses- 
sions, Lord Camoys and J. Brown, Boa. ing the 
magistrates present, Richard Nutt, of Postcomb, a 


lad about fifteen years of age, was charged by 
Palmer with looking at seven wires, on the 15th of 
October. The poor boy said he was coming down 
the footpath and saw the wires, and on! wer oe to 
look at them, but did not touch them. Fined fifteen 
shillings, including costs—in default, fourteen days’ 
imprisonment.——James Smith, a boy about four- 
teen years of age, was charged by Palmer with taking 
up six wires. “Whe prosecutor stated that, seeing the 
wires set, he watched them, and on the 16th he saw 
the boy take some of them up, and, searching him, 
he found six in his pocket. Smith said that, in 
coming down the path, he saw the wires, and thought 
it no harm to take them up. ‘The magistrates ex- 
pressed their unwillingness to send so young a boy 
to gaol, and fined him in the mitigated penalty of 
three shillings and twelve shillings costs—in default, 
fourteen days’ imprisonment. John Hawks, of 
Lewknor, was charged by John Pulkor with carryi 
a gun for the destruction of game. Prosecutor sta 
that, on the 17th of October, he saw the prisoner in 
the fields with a gun, and when he came up with 
him he took the gun to pieces, and put it in his 
et. Fined £2, and 15s. 6d. costs, which was 
instantly paid.——-The Lancaster Guardian records 
the following pleasing fact :—‘ The Earl of Burling- 
ton had an extensive game preserve in the very heart 
of Furness, watered by a well-stocked trout stream. 
In spite of the vigilance of the keepers, both were 
frequently poached, and the depredators, on more 
than one occasion, taken into custody, and dealt with 
— meg No law. Satisfied at length that the temp- 
tation of knocking a hare or dge on the head, 
or ‘ tickling’ a trout, was too great to be withstood 
1 generality of the rural population, and finding 
that the game committed serious rav among 
the growing crops of his tenants, his lordship wisely 
abolished the preserve, and repealed the union be- 
tween his keepers and the trout stream ; thus closi 
up, toa t extent, two fertile sources of demorali- 
sation. We would say to every game-preserver, from 
John O’Groat’s to the Land’s End, ‘Go thou and do 
likewise.“—— The Aylesbury News records that, at 
a dinner given the other day to the Farmers’ club, 
Sir H. Verney “ wished each of his tenants to shoot 
the game on each of their several farms! he, at the 
same time, did not expect they would have sporting 
parties; it would then be the tenant's fault if he 
suffered the game to increase so as to do him an in- 
jury." 
SUPPRESSION OF BrotuEets.—A meeting took 
on Wednesday at Gravesend, convened by the Mayor 
the requisition of a numerous body of the most 
respectable inhabitants, presided over by himself, 
and attended by a great number of both ladies and 
gentlemen, including many of the clergy, the dissent- 
ing ministers, the magistrates, and the medical and 
legal practitioners of the neighbourhood, for the 
p of adopting measures, not, as it was empha- 
tically and distinctly declared, directed to a crusade 
against prostitution (any attempts to abolish which 
it was admitted mnst prove unsuccessful till, by the 


diffusion of religion and the consequent im t 
of public — no patrons remained for it), but 
designed to place more powerful restraints than at 


t were imposed on those infamous of 
both sexes who carried on a filthy traffic in innocence 
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and in many cases made fortunes by pandering to 
vice. At present it appeared that dbx the 25th 
George II.) the overseers alone could ute such 
parties, and through reluctance to involve parishes 
in expense they hardly ever interfered. Some new 
legislative enactments seemed, it was considered, 
absolutely essential to the object, and the measure 
introduced last session by the Bishop of Exeter was 
mentioned with approval ; and a hope being expressed 
that, by the expression of public feeling h the 
country on the subject, the introduction of a similar 
measure next session into the House of Commons 
would be encouraged, resolutions in accordance with 
these views were agreed to. ‘ 

Tue Brexenneap Dock Company have applied to 
the town-council of Liverpool to be allowed to pur- 
chase the reversionary interest of the corporation in 
the Wallasey estate, on which the company wish to 
erect warehouses; offering to pay for it in a gross 
sum at the valuation of competent parties. The 
council refused the application; but on application 
to parliament on behalf of Birkenhead has been 
spoken of, 

More Stoxs oF tHe Times.—We have received a 
copy of the Rev. John Clay’s Twenty-first Annual 

rt on the Preston House of Correction, from 
which we find that “the improved condition of the 
trade and commerce, which has given full employ- 
ment to the working classes, has had the effect, 
among other benefits, of diminishing the committals 
to the gaol. In the year 1842-3 they amounted, in 
the whole, to 2,050; for the year just ended they 
amounted only to 1,549.“ - Manchester Guardian. 

SanaTory ConpiTion or Mancuester.—The report 
of the Improvement Committee in relation to the 
opening out, for better ventilation, of small courts 
and al aye .— —— of the working classes, 
proves that the gentlemen comprising that have 
entered fully into the spirit of the resolution — 
to unanimously at a former meeting of the town 
council; and that — are proceeding in good 
earnest to set an example to every large town in the 

om, in the way of removing every obstruction 
to that thorough ventilation which is necessary to 
the health of the inhabitants. The council, again 
unanimously, has resolved to apply for an act of par- 
liament to effect, in the ee way possible, the 
important but economical improvements contem- 
plated. Manchester Times. [We perceive also that 
the Leicester town council have agreed to a survey 
of the town with the view of promoting a complete 
drainage. | 

ReorgaATION ron THE Womo Curasses. — 
Through the liberality of Lord Calthorpe and the 
— 7 the botanic ens at Edgbaston have 

opened to the public on Mondays and Tues- 
days at a charge of one penny admission. In con- 
nexion with the opening of these gardens, it has been 
decided to have a public performance on the organ 
in the Town hall every Monday evening, to which 
the pnblic will be admitted on the payment of three- 
pence for each person. 

Huppersriztp Cotiecs.—The proprietary of this 
coll have, by a unanimous vote, at a meeting 
called for the purpose, rescinded the rule which re- 
stricted the council, in the choice of a principal, to 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge. In the exer- 
eise of this newly-acquired liberty, the council have 
2 —— the Rev. John Milne, M. A., of the church 

Scotland, to succeed Mi Wright. Mr Milne has 
filled the office of the vice-principal in the college 
from its commencement in a manner which has well 
entitled him to the honour he has received at the 
hands of the council. Leeds M . 

EARLY CLostxo or Suors.— The linen and woolen 
drapers and hosiers of Leeds have agreed to close 
their shops during the winter months at seven 
o'clock, in order to afford time to their assistants for 
recreation and intellectual improvement. —— The 
drapers and some other shopkeepers of Gloucester 
have announced their intention to close at seven 
o’clock in the evening during the months of Novem- 
ber, December, January, and Feb .— The 
practice of closing shops at an earlier hour, is be- 

in Abergavenny. An arrangement 
has been solemnly entered into by the majority of 
the tradesmen, to close their establishments at Acht 
o' clock, to enable their assistants to have a little 
more time for recreation and reading.——The assis- 
tants to the shopkeepers of St James's street and its 
vicinity have addressed a note to their 1 
requesting them to close their respective places of 
business at seven o'clock. Many gentlemen have 
already acquiesced.— Liverpool Mercury. 

Great Orrosrriox AGAINST THE New Poor Law 
BIII.—On Tuesday evening last sixteen poor law 

, and a large num f overseers, in the 


various townships formi 1 hdale law 
union, held a at the buck public house, 
Yorkshire street, dale, when it was to 


send for Sharman Crawford, Esq., M.P., to assist a 
deputation to present a memorial to Sir James Gra- 
ham, requesting him not to introduce the new Poor 
Law bill into that union. On Wednesday last, at 
Rochdale petty sessions, Clement Royds, Esq., 
chairman of the Rochdale bench, said that before he 
would become a poor law guardian, he would give 
up his office as a magistrate. The greatest opposi- 
tion t the introduction of the new poor law is 
manifested at Oldham, Ashton, and Rochdale, The 
poor law commissioners, on the other hand, have 
given notice to the overseers of the above-named 
union, that they will enforce the new Poor Law bill 
into the above districts forthwith.—Preston Chro- 
nicle. 

IxcxNDIARISu still prevails in various parts of the 
country. A destructive fire took place on Wednes- 
day night last at the village of Flempton, six miles 
distant from B St Edmund’s, on a farm in the 
occupation of Mr It was discovered between 


ten and eleven o’clock, and a large barn, containing 
four years’ growth of wool, and a great quantity of 
barley, were destroyed. Owing to the exertions of 
the firemen, the stacks and remaining outbuildings 
ed. The fire was no doubt the act of 


were 
an incendiary. Considerable sensation has been 
created in the county of Devon by four exceedingly 


destructive fires, which have broken out in sucha 
manner as to leave no doubt of their being the works 
of incendiaries. 

We are sorry to hear that a very sudden check has 
taken place within the last fortnight in the trade of 
Leicester. It is difficult to account for this, but the 
manufacturers attribute it to Sir R. Peel’s new bank- 
ing measure. Numbers of workpeople are now out of 
employ. So sudden a change had not occurred for 
twenty years.—Stamford Mercury. — 


Fatt or A New Mitt at Ovpxam. — Serious 
Loss or Lirz. — This dreadful accident, by which 
twenty-one persons were killed, occurred on Thurs- 
day afternoon, in a suburb of Oldham, named Lower 
House, Greenacre’s moor, at the mills of Messrs 
Samuel Radcliffe and Sons, called the Lower House 
mills. The firm had recently built a new mill ad- 
joining their old one, at one end, and about half-past 
three on Thursday afternoon the whole of the new 
mill fell in with a tremendous crash, at a time when 
there were thirty-two persons in it, of whom there is 
reason to fear that twenty-one have been killed, as 
the bodies of fourteen had been found and taken 
from the ruins up to noon on Friday, and seven 
others were missing. Of the remaining eleven, five 
were more or less hurt, of whom one is not expected 
to recover, and six escaped with little or no injury. 
The principal pile of buildings consists of an old and 
new mill, both six stories in height, connected at 
one end, and 7＋ ny brawn | in a line from west to 
east. The old mill has been built many years, and 
is not at all injured. It formed the west end of the 
range, and the east or shorter end was the new mill, 
now a mass of ruins, with the exception of a small 

rtion of the west end, attached to the old mill. 

is new mill was fire-proof, erected from plans 
made some ten years b Messrs Mills and But- 
ter worth, architects, Manchester, but no architect 
was employed to superintend its erection. It was 
commenced on the 8th of May last, and was exter- 
nally finished in August. The new mill, however, 
was not altogether new from its foundations; a 
building of two stories, and of the same area, for- 
merly stood there, of which the ground-floor was, 
and is still, a boiler-house (now containing six boil- 
ers); and this building was only partly taken down 
till the outer walls were on a level all round with the 
window-sills of the third story in the old mill; and 
from this level the new walls were carried up, on the 
old ones, to the roof of the building, a height of 
about seventy feet. All the six floors (each forming 
a single room) were built fire-proof, with principals 
and cross-beams of iron, supported by iron pillars, 
every floor being arched. At the time the accident 
occurred some bricklayers were in the fifth story, 
finishing several arches; some plasterers in the 
fourth floor, some painters in the third, and a num- 
ber of mill hands in the second; an engineer and 
stoker being in the ground floor or boiler-house. In 
the sixth story (there being cockloft above) there 
was only one man, Thomas Lees, a plasterer, who 
was employed shortly before the accident in plaster- 
ing an arch on the north side of the room, and he 
gives the following account :— 

He says that, while so employed, he observed that the 
brickwork of an arch, near the centre of the ceiling of 
the room, and close to one of the iron cross beams, was 

ving way. There appeared to be a moving of the arch 

tself, but none of the brickwork fell. He instantly left 
the room, and went, as quickly as possible, to the 
manager of the mill, who was at the other end of the 
building at the time, and acquainted him with the cir- 
cumstance. He then returned to the spot, after an ab- 
sence of seven or eight minutes, and was about ascend- 
ing the scaffolding to resume his work, when he heard 
a sound which he describes as a tremendous rushing 
noise. He was then about cight yards from the door of 
communication with the old mill (with which each floor 
was provided), and which also led to the staircase, 
which was under the roof of the old mill, on the south 
side, and near the partition wall, between the old and 
new mills. Lees, on hearing this rushing sound, became 
alarmed, and sprang to the door, and had barely got 
within the doorway when the door on which he had been 
standing fell with a tremendous crash, carrying with it 
all the floors beneath, and rendering all the new mill a 
heap of ruins. It is needless to say, that the roof, 
having lost its supports, fell immediately after the giving 
way of the floors. 

A millwright, named Thomas Windle, of Manches- 
ter street, Oldham, was at work in the third story 
of the new mill, about two windows from its west 
end, and not far, therefore, from the door of com- 
munication. — og several tremendous cracks, 
he hastened through the doorway, and, immediate] 
after passing through it, turned round, and foun 
to his amazement, that the new mill had become a 
mass of ruins. Perhaps the most remarkable escape 
of all remains to be told. A bricklayer, named 
William Mills, was at work in the cockloft, or attic, 
near a skylight. Hearing a very unusual sound, he 
instantly got through the skylight upon the roof, 
and immediately afterwards the building fell, the 
roof coming down upon the floors beneath, and of 
course carrying Mills down with it, a descent of 
between fifty and sixty fect; yet, strange to say, he 
escaped without any serious injury, several cuts on 
the head, of no very serious nature, being the extent 
of his injuries. ‘Those persons who saw the accident 
from the outside, describe the outer walls, especially 
on the south side, as first bulging or springing out- 
wards, and then instantly collapsing, an falling 
mostly inwards, but some portion outside, especially 
the lower part, which seems to have been forced 
outward by the great masses of brickwork, iron, &c., 


had 


falling within the building. Three different causes 
of this disastrous event are assigned. First, it is 
said that the weight of the new ye on the old 
walls, which were not of very great ess, and, 
— a slight giving way in the foundations, 
ca this catastrophe. Secondly, others s 

that some arch in one of the upper stories tell in, 
and thus weakened the floor, which could not resist 
the pressure and increased strain, and thus brought 
down the floor. The third supposition is, that one 
of the iron beams, the principals, from some cause 
or other, broke in two, in or near the middle, and 
thus the superincumbent weight brought down the 
other beams, and, indeed, the entire floor, which, in 
its fall, carried the others with it. 


Tremenpovs Storm.—Partiat Destruction or 
BrrkenneaD Marxet.—During the whole of Friday 
the weather was extremely boisterous at Birken- 
head; but as evening closed in the wind blew with 

eat violence, and eventually became a complete 

urricane, sweeping along the Cheshire shores with 
the utmost fury, to the great alarm of the inhabitants 
of the several towns and villages which were exposed 
in succession to this fearful visitation—namely, 
Runcorn, Eastham, Birkenhead, Seacombe, gro- 
mont, New Brighton, Liscard, &c.; but, with the 
exception of Birkenhead, so recently the scene of 
high festival, on the occasion of laying the founda- 
tion stone of the new dock, little dam was sus- 
tained beyond the blowing in of a few windows, and 
the effects of no slightly-grounded apprehension. At 
about eleven o’clock this morning, the storm then 
being at its greatest height in and around Birken- 
head, a large portion of the wall of a new market, 
now in course of erection in that town, gave way be- 
fore the fury of the blast to which it was o 
and fell inwards with a crash so terrible that the 
shock startled many persons who were upwards of 
two miles from the spot at the time. It fortunate] 
happened that most of the workmen were occu 
in the central avenue at this juncture. The vast 
descending mass, however, reached two of them, 
who were severely injured; and another man, who 
had just mounted what is termed the second story 
of a scaffolding, was hurled amongst the fragments 
of the shattered structure, and literally buried be- 
neath them. He was subsequently rescued with 
great difficulty, but was quite insensible, and for 
some time his case was considered hopeless. The 
sufferers were promptly conveyed to the Ds. 
where every attention was paid to them Ste- 
venson, surgeon, and the house surgeon, Evans; 
when it was found that one of those first alluded to, 
named James Ellis, aged thirty-two, had received a 
compound fracture of the leg, and was otherwise 
much injured— that the other, named Samuel 
Hughes, aged twenty-two, was dreadfully contused 
on the head, loins, and other parts of the body. The 
unfortunate man who was thrown from the scaffold, 
named John Cannon, and aged twenty-seven, was 
also bruised in a shocking manner; but it was really 
wonderful that he escaped with life, considering the 
awful situation in which he was placed, with a 
weight of brickwork to sustain which seemed more 
than sufficient to crush the strongest mortal frame to 
atoms. During the violence of the storm it was not 
without great difficulty that even strong men could 
withstand its force. 

A Fara Accipent occurred at Chatham on Wed- 
nesday. A party of the Royal Engineers were experi- 
menting in mining operations, and the mine having 
been exploded, two men entered the excavation, to 
clear away the loose earth, when they both fell 
senseless. Several soldiers, on discovering the cir- 
cumstance, entered to rescue them, but all became 
insensible on inhaling the noxious air, when Lieute- 
nant Muggeridge entered with a party and brought 

The 


them out. They are likely to recover, except 
last that was brought out, who was quite d 
lieutenant and his party were also seriously affected. 


IRELAND. 


Seconp Letrer From run Linerator, — Mr 
O'Connell has addressed a letter from Darrynane 
abbey to the acting secretary of the Repeal asso- 
ciation, calling attention to a most important ar- 
ticle which appeared in a journal once devoted to 
Orangeism, and still highly protestant—the Warder, 
of the 19th of October.” In several extracts from 
the Warder, the writer declares that Irish parties 
were never so fusible as now; dwells upon the 
dangerous misery of Ireland, tending to revolution ; 
and says, that if Irish parties are to unite, it ought 
to be in a spirit of equality, neither submitting to 
the other's — One passage from this Orange 
writer may be quoted as a specimen :— 

There are influences of change abroad which cannot 
be re-imprisoned—deep in the heart of the country lie 
the volcanic elements of earthquake : there are physical 
masses outnumbering the three armies of Waterloo, 
whose misery reproaches humanity and cries to 
who would bless heaven for such food and lodging as 
Englishmen give their swine—creatures who have none 
to help them—who are starving—whose hemes pe will yet 
burst into delirium. Here, indeed, is a and gigan- 
tic reality—an ingredient, while it exists, will 
make Irish agitation deathless. Depend upon it, when 
the long-accumulating misery of a country combines 
with its ambition, and its vanity, and its energy, it is a 
tremendous combination to cope with. Such a combi- 
nation revolutionised France; and all influences seem 
at work together to effect such a union here. 

Mr O'Connell expresses fervent approbation of this 
paper, and calls upon “ all Irishmen” to unite. 


Mr O'CoxxELL has issued a third manifesto from 
Derrynane, addressed to the editor of the Kerry 
Examiner, one of the disaffected repealers. After 
arguing the question of federalism, he concludes ;— 

J, however, think it would be well if you, as well as 
others, postponed the discussion of federalism until it 
‘form, shape, and pressure’—it might then 


— 
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be attacked or defended for what it really is—at present, 
every anti-federalist makes his own giant before he kills 
him 


% Federalism may be much worse than simple repeal ; 
that is, than the restoration of the parliament of 1782 
in a reformed state—and if it be, if it shall affect to take 
away any of the powers which the Irish parliament for- 
merly had, it is not in that case at all likely to make way 
among the Irish people. 

“ But federalism may also be much better than the 
mere restoration of the Irish parliament—it may restore 
the Irish parliament with all its former powers, and it 
may superinduce a right to Ireland, and a mode of as- 
serting that right, to interfere directly in imperial con- 
cerns, in foreign treaties, and in colonial affairs. The 
modes of that interference would require much considera- 
tion, but it would have the advantage of making the 
connexion with the British crown more strict, permanent, 
and inviolable. 

The federal plan will, in all probability, appear very 
shortly before the public. Whatever it shall prove to 
be, there is one thing certain—that its supporters should 
be treated with the utmost courtesy and deference ; that 
their plans should be canvassed in a manner the most 
respectful, argumentative, and conciliatory; and that 
every mode of inducing rational and patriotic men to join 
the present association should be resorted to. There is 
nothing derogatory in the most strenuous and almost 
supplicatory efforts to combine the Irish gentry of every 
persuasion with the Irish people in the cause of their 
common country. 

‘* Whatever shall be the result, you may easily ven- 
ture to believe, that I, for one, will never consent to 
receive less for Ireland than she had before. I am ready 
to accept as much more for her as I can possibly get.“ 

DerecTion rrom THE REAL Assocration.—The 
Freeman of Saturday publishes a remarkable corre- 

ndence between a — member of the Repeal 
— tion, Mr John Lawless, and the acting secre- 
tary of the body, Mr Crean, in which the former re- 
quests his name to be removed from the Burgh Quay 
muster roll, on the ground of Mr O’Connell’s formal 
declaration of his preference for the federative prin- 
ciple to simple repeal, a proceeding not at all 
compatible with the taste of the nephew of “ honest 
Jack Lawless, now no more, but whose sturdy spirit 
of independence still survives in the breast of his re- 
lative.— Times. 

Prooress or THE Matnew Testrmoniar IN Inx- 
LAND.—On Tuesday a meeting of the Irish Total Ab- 
stinence Association was held in the Arena, Abbey 
street, Dublin, when the following resolution was 
adopted :— That every individual teetotaler pre- 
sent do pledge him or her self to devote one day’s 

as his or her contribution to the fund for the 
of Father Mathew, and do urge the same upon 
every teetotaler of his or her acquaintance.” A 
letter was read from Mr O’Connell, intimating that 
Father Mathew must be relieved from all his diffi- 
culties,“ and that, on his return to Dublin on the 
24th inst, his best efforts should be employed (to- 
gether with an additional contribution) to consum- 
mate the views of the Mathew Testimonial commit- 
tee. Previous to the adjournment a sum of nearly £50 
was subscribed. A meeting was held in Nenagh on 
Monday, when £78 was subscribed. In Carlow, on 
Sunday, £50 was contributed. Father Mathew ad- 
ministered the 42 — pledge on Sunday, in 
ea, county of Ti perary, to several thousands 
of the 2 e Cork papers publish addi- 
tional lists of subs¢riptions for Father Mathew. 
Lord Heytesbury subscribed £50, Lord Eliot 
— 2 Bowles N ir E. V. Vernan £10, 
an ohn Langan, of Live I, 50 ineas. 
Sir Arthur Clarke has received from, Sir Harcourt 
Lees, Bart., £1; from Sir Richard Bourke, 
Bart., £5. 

LANDLORD Persecution. — The Sligo Champion 

says that the Marquis of Westmeath has found a 


rival in 2 Mr James Johnston of Oakfield, 
high sheriff of the county of Leitrim. ‘ An inves- 
ion took place before the magistrates at the 
ugh petit sessions, on Monday last, from which 
it appears that there was on the oy of Mr 
Johnston a footpath leading to the Roman catholic 
chapel. The pathway was in being time immemo- 
rial; and, until it entered into the head of James 
Johnston, nobody ever dreamt of interfering with 
the people's right of passage. A presentment was 
passed about three years ago to rebuild a bridge on 
the townland of Gublawn; and the work com- 
menced. The — 1 it appeared in evidence, was 
erected in a dry field; and when it was com- 
pleted, a water-cut was made, turning aside the 
course of the river. This cut intersected the ancient 
passage to the chapel; and the people had no alter- 
native but to make a new path of seven or eight 
yards by the side of the river, to enable them to 
reach the oldone. It was for trespassing on the new 
th that the Rev. Mr Keany was summoned. Mr 
2 it seems, does not do things by halves. His 
tenants were warned not to 1 upon the path; and 
if they attempted to violate the mandate, the bailiff 
and driver were called upon to perform their duty. 
The istrates decided on sending the evidence 
taken before them to government, for me pews of 
having the opinion of the attorney-general.“ 
R ö IN son ap — t is not in the 
ty of Dublin alone, but in every registry court 
from which reports have reached — that the 1 liberals 
are steadily improving their majorities on the roll of 
parliamentary electors, while the Orange and tory 
— aren to have given up the game in despair.— 
ost, 

The late crop of potatoes in Ireland is found to 
exceed the produce of any year on record. The 
abundant growth of this vegetable has su all 
ex ; and the poor man’s harvest, which is 
now but opening, exhibits in the smallest gardens 
an quantity of this inestimable root. The 
size of the potato is what — Sampson would 
term “ prodigious,” many weighing three to four 
pounds each.—Limerich Chronicle, . 


Severe Stonm.—Wrecxs at KINOsrowx. — The 
correspondent of the Chronicle writes from Dublin, 
on Saturday, to the following effect :—‘* There was 
a furious from the south-east, which commenced 
yesterday evening, and continued, with undiminished 
violence, all ni ht, rain falling at intervals. The 
weather yesterday was boisterous, but towards even- 
ing the wind increased almost to a hurricane. There 
was some slight abatement of the storm this morn- 
ing: but, up to the moment of writing (three 
o’clock), the gale continues with considerable force. 
In Kingstown harbour, there are three vessels on the 
West pier. One, a barque, the Kingstown, belong- 
ing to Horsefall and Co., of Liverpool; brig from 
Archangel to Gloucester, totally dismasted and 
waterlogged; and a schooner ashore in the old har- 
bour, the sea breaking completely over her. There 
is also a large vessel dismasted, and at anchor, near 
the Grey Stones, beyond Bray Head, and a brig in a 
dangerous state in the same direction. The river 
Liffey is in a very disturbed state all day. Little or 
no work can be carried on, either in the loading or 
discharging of the vessels. The ‘stavedores’ and 
coal porters engaged in working on the river, last 
evening, were obliged to leave off, owing to sea 
sickness produced by the rocking of the vessels. 
Trade has been almost at a stand-still during the last 
three days. All the vessels of the City of Dublin 
Company are lying in the river with their . 
The Iron Duke mail packet left the pier at Kings- 
town, last night, with thirty passengers on board. 
She had some difficulty in getting out, but, once the 
piers were passed, this noble vessel pressed on, and, 
at the rate at which she steamed, it is calculated she 
made her journey to Liv in fifteen or sixteen 
hours. The Urgent packet did not leave the harbour 
this morning, with the inland mails for Liverpool, 
and at an advanced hour of the day she still lay at 
the jetty, waiting for an abatement of the gale, to 
start for her destination. The Holyhead mail packet, 
which should have left Kingstown at half-past nine 
this morning, still remains. ‘The two railways—the 
Kingstown and Drogheda—despite of their exposed 
situation, have weathered the hurricane without the 
occurrence of any casualty. The trains of the latter 
were last night each propelled by two powerful en- 
gines, one being considered i cient to make the 
journey. The most alarming reports are in circula- 
tion respecting the loss of lives and shipping along 
the coast. At several parts of the coast between 
Dublin and Dalkey, dead bodies have been observed 
floating among the breakers, which have not been 
got on shore, owing to the violence of the heavy 
surf. The shipping in the river has also suffered 
considerably. 


SCOTLAND. 


STRIKE AMONG THE Factory Hanp-Loom WEAVERS. 
—We regret to find that in consequence of a dispute 
between the hand-loom factory weavers and their 
employers in this city, not fewer than 700 of the 
former are at this moment going idle. Glasgow — 

Fearrut ConriaGRATION AT SrnATHAVXN.— D- 
STRUCTION OF UPWARDS OF Forty Hovses sy Frre.— 
On Friday forenoon, about twelve o'clock, a fire 
broke out in this quiet little town, by which u 
wards of forty houses, with a brewery and — 
were — to the ground, nearly one hundred 
poor families thrown destitute to the street, and the 
annihilation of the entire town seriously threatened. 
We have heard several versions of the origin of the 
fire—one to the effect that it was occasioned by a 
poacher recklessly throwing a parcel of gunpowder 
into the fireplace of a house where he had been 
visiting; another that it arose from a child havi 
lighted some chips of wood which communica 
with the bedding in the house of a person named 
Hamilton; and a third, that it occurred from a bo 
drying some gunpowder near a fireplace. Whi 
of these versions is the right, we are, in the mean 
time, at a loss to say with correctness; certain it is, 
however, that about time we have mentioned, the 
the c tion commenced at the south end of the 
town, a little away beyond a place named Todd's 
hill, where the houses are nearly all covered with 
thatch, and where the po ion are chiefly weavers, 
that the wind being high at the time, and blowing 
from the south-east, rapidly spread the flames from 
house to house on both sides of the street, until, in 
the space of a few hours, notwithstanding the efforts 
of a body of the inhabitants who turned out to check 
the flames, forty houses, or thereabouts, were com- 

letely destroyed, in addition to the brewery of Mr 

allance, and the tan-work of Mr ple, 
where it is alleged not less than £2000 worth of pro- 
perty has been consumed. The fire, in its 0 
which was fearfully rapid, spread terror and dismay 
on all hands. As house by house crumbled before 
the devouring element, the inhabitants in the vicinity 
of the burning got out their furniture to the street, 
where it lay in confused heaps until the houses from 
which it had just been removed, shared in the 
general catastrophe. So apprehensive were the 
shopkeepers that the entire town would be burned 
up, numbers of them at the Cross, which is some 
distance from the place where the fire originated, 
emptied their stock of goods into the street, and 
awaited with terror the approach of the flames. 
The ecene, as witnessed by people at a distance, is 
described as awfully grand and imposing. Kirk- 
hill, which is about holt a mile from the town, was 
clustered with hundreds of spectators, i itants 
of the other end of Strathaven (who certainly would 
have been better employed in lending a hand to sta 
the progress of the fire)—but who for a time seem 
lost in wonder at the fearful majesty of the sight. 
Not so the more spirited and more interested por- 
tion of the inhabitants, Headed by the Rev. Mr 
M‘Lay, relief clergyman ; Mr Tennent, banker ; 
Messrs Currie, and others, two large bodies of 


papers. Mx Atkinson, Whose 


active men procured pails and other vessels capable 
of containing water, and forming two chains from the 
scene of the fire to the nearest places for procuring 
a supply of water, they worked away without inter- 
mission for several hours, one party handing on the 
pails filled with water, and the other returning them 
empty ; until finding these means unavailing in ex- 
tinguishing the flames, they adopted the plan of 

ing down two or three buildings in the line of 
street, which had the desired effect of stopping its 
further progress. The loss of Property by the fire 
has been very considerable, and is the more to be 
lamented, as few of the houses of the sufferers were 
insured, and the sufferers themselves are mostly of 
the poorest and most industrious part of the com- 
munity. Some accounts state that about -three 
houses in all have been destroyed, and 104 families 
deprived of the means of livelihood, or made depen- 
dent for shelter and support upon friends, relations, 
and neighbours. It is calculated that from fifty to 
sixty looms with webs, principally belonging to 
Glasgow manufacturers, have been consumed, and 
it will take a long time indeed, before the loss to the 
operative weavers can be made up. No such con- 
flagration has been known in this part of the coun 
for many years, and it has created, amongst all 
classes, the deepest sorrow and regret.—Glasgow 
Saturday Post. 

Fatt or 4 Starx at Sr Roriox.—On Friday 
afternoon, a weer! ey three o clock, a stalk, 240 feet 
in height, situated at the corner of the works of St 
Rollox, immediately adjoining the Glasgow and 
Gankirk Railway, gave way at the foundation, and 
in an instant scarcely one brick was left upon ano- 
ther. This stalk, we understand, was only finished 
a few weeks ago, and about the same time it was 
discovered that its base was not secure. Means 
were anges taken to insure its stability, by 
propping and otherwise, and little fear was enter- 
tained but that it would stand a while, when on Fri- 
day, as has been stated, it fell with a most tremen- 
dous crash. Its descent was almost dicular, 
and it therefore occasioned little additional d 
for although a portion of the bricks fell within the 
railway t, and upon the rails, no further acci- 
dent was the result. Several men who were working 
close by the stalk heard it ing a few seconds 
before it fell, and fortunately, having quickly left its 
vicinity, escaped.— Glasgow Saturday Post. 

Mysterious Event.—Dovsis Svuicipe.—A lady 
and gentleman had been for some days staying at an 
inn at Kilmarnock; they appeared to be strangers, 
and their ent attracted no particular obser- 
vation. A few days back they paid their bill, and, 
after dining, walked out, as they said, to view the 
moonlight. The next morning they were discovered 
in the about three miles from the town, both 
drowned, and fastened—the gentleman’s left arm to 
the lady’s right—with two handkerchiefs, in such a 
manner as proved that both must have aided in de- 
stroying themselves. Various articles were found on 
their persons, but none furnishing any clue to their 
identity. A freshly-written ticket was fastened in- 
side the tleman’s hat, on which was written, 
H. J. — Esq., King street, Cheapside, Lon- 

Both lady and gentleman were apparently 
about sixty years of age. The part of the river where 
the bodies were found is not above three feet deep, 
but immediately beneath is a deep pool. The act of 
self-destruction must have been committed in the 
most cool and deliberate manner, and their death 
unattended with any serious s le, from the po- 
sition in which the bodies were found. There was 
not the slightest mark of violence perceived on either 
of their bodies. The bodies, when taken to Kil- 
maurs, were laid out in the parish church there, 
which was visited by a considerable number of per- 
sons. On Friday rnoon, when we ( Kilmarnock 
Herald) saw them, there was no distortion of the 
features, and merely a slight flush to be perceived 
in both countenances—the mouth of the woman 
slightly awry, a peculiarity noticed when in life, and 
the under lip as if,it had been bitten. Any person 
— had seen in — * at once have iden- 

them. No one co being impressed 

with an humbling feeling of — nature at the 
sight of the remains of those two beings, who so 
lately walked the streets, li in the care of stran- 
gers, and wholly unknown. y were interred in 
churchyard there on Tuesday. Sheriff Jameson, 
accompanied 5 Fee Murdoch, al, Ayr, came to 
Kilmarnock on Monday, took a statement of the facts, 
and visited the locality of the drowning. He also 
took possession of the trunks and other property of 
the deceased, which were sealed up in the usual man- 
ner, to await being claimed should any come forward. 
The Kilmarnock Herald of Saturday has the follow- 
ing additional information: —“ The who 
committed the strange and awful act which has ex- 
cited so much sensation in this locality, were Mr 
Joseph Barker, manufacturer, Birmingham, and his 
wife Catharine. Mr Barker was at one time in bu- 
siness in Manchester; but, for some time previous 
to June last, was employed as clerk and traveler by 
a manufacturing house in Birmingham. In the 
month of June, he left his employment, and, in 
company with a Mr Archer, set up in business in 
Birmingham, as japanned table cover manufacturers. 
In this speculation, it is supposed, he was not suc- 
cessful, which seems to have been the weight de- 
pressing and disordering his mind. About three 
months since, Mr Barker and his wife abruptly left 
Birmingham, leaving their house and furniture under 
the care of aservant. Shortly after, he remitted to 
the landlord of his house (from what locality we 
have not been able to ascertain) payment of his rent 
up to Michaelmas last. Since then there were no 
tidings of them in Birmingham till the announce- 
ment of their melancholy end appeared in the news- 
was found in 
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Mr Barker's hat, and who is a manufacturer and 
calico printer in London, was no relative to either 
of the parties, but merely a friend, and su to 
be connected in business transactions. is all 
we have yet learned regarding the history and move- 
ments of the parties previous to their ce in 
Ayrshire. 1 to Kilmarnock by the railway, 
on Tuesday the 15th, and having applied to 
Herbertson, the manager, to recommend a quiet inn, 
were sent to the Commercial. They 2 re- 
markably cheerful up to the end. On their depar- 
ture to commit the fatal deed, the gentleman made 
some — remark about going to ‘ court in moon- 
light like young people,’ to which the lady, though 
in no melancholy tone, replied that her ‘ courtin 
days were over.’ The only ascertained fact whic 
we have to add to our last week’s statements is, that 
an hour and a half of the time (five o’clock) between 
their leaving the inn, and the time of their death, 
was spent in a public house, at Gatehead, where 
they ordered, but did not taste, a gill of Whisky.“ 


Miscellaneous. 


LUTHER AND THE FATHERLAND OF THE REForMA- 
tion.—Dr J. W. Massie, independent minister, has 
lately been delivering a series of lectures, on places 
visited by him during a recent tour in Germany, in 
Chapel street chapel, Manchester. The lectures 
have been well attended, and have excited much in- 
terest. From the Manchester Times we take the fol- 
lowing abstract of his lecture on Luther and the Fa- 
therland of the Reformation: — The story of the 
reformation had its peculiar attractions, and served 
to illustrate the character of the people and the 
times. Mr Massie started, in his tour through the 
scenes associated with the memory of Luther, from 
Frankfort on the Maine. Having reminded his 
hearers of a second Frankfort (on the Oder), he 

ed to describe the appearance of the free city 
of Frankfort, and to characterise the people who are 
its inhabitants. Its boulevards and faubourgs, its 
promenades and a Pe. diversified by flow- 
ing waters and arborial shades, the resort of all 
classes of the citizens, amidst musical performances 
and the gaieties of fashion, had much interested the 
tourist. The situation of the town, upon the river 
Maine; the contrast between the old and new; the 
— residences in the former; the assemblies of 
plomatists and ambassadors; the active, exten- 
sive, and influential monetary transactions con- 
ducted by its enterprising inhabitants; the former 
depression and degradation of the Jews, and their 
present perity and numbers (more than 5,000) ; 
the f business-like, and agreeable manners of its 
shopkeeping classes, especially the booksellers ; its 
old churches and antiquated buildings; the great 
men who had visited it, and the influence still exer- 
cised here over the politics of the continent, gave 
ample scope for the lecturer's brief description. He 
drew especial notice to the occupation of this central 
eity by an agent of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and to the protracted services of Dr Pinker- 
ton, whose office he regarded as more im t and 
conducive to the welfare of the nations all the 
combined deliberations of ambassadors or princes. 
Mr Massie had left Frankfort, en route for Leipsic, 
and traveled through Hesse-Cassel by Fulda to 
Eisenach. This place he described as the native 
place of John Luther, a humble miner, who, shortly 
after his marriage with M t Landeman, went to 
follow his lowly and laborious trade at Eisleben, 
near Mansfeld, about eighteen miles from Halle. 
Eisleben was the birth-place of Martin Luther, and 
on the banks of the Wipper he had spent his boyish 
days. But Eisenach had its associations and me- 
morials connected with the great reformer, to 
which Mr Massie would again return. Luther's 
father and mother had to labour with constant 
— 2 Hg the mother cutti and carrying 
the forest; and doubtless their son 
had his faggot to cut and bear as fuel for the 
miners’ furnace. But in his earliest he had to 
be carried in arms or on the shoulder to school. 
ers 
twelve old, co city where, 
as a poor scholar, he sought food b eat ladies 
at the doors of the inhabitants. burg was 
described as one of the largest and strongly fortified 
of German towns, frequently the scene of conflict 
and carnage, and the resort of armies and conquerors, 
seated on the Elbe, and encompassed b and 
bulwarks. But 4 — — remained 
in an 5 
of whi were described in the lecture, Mr Massie 
led his hearers back to Eisenach, where Luther's 
father sent him to school. This town was described 
as yet one of the most e in Midland Ger- 
many, surrounded by beautiful scenery; its streets 
clean and well lined with shops fully stocked with 
merchandise; its churches and municipal 
old, but not decayed ; its people comfortable and in- 
dustrious, though not rich; and its associations at- 
tractive to the tourist. The story of Luther’s hardships 
and street-singing from door to door—the success 
his melody, and the results of his decorous behaviour 
—the kindness of Ursula, the wife of Conrad Cotta, 
named “the pious Shunamite of Eisenach, who, 
with her husband’s consent, gave the poor scholar 
bed and board for years, while he applied his mind 
to instruction at the school, and retained his hold 
on the affections of his host and hostess by the 
charms and melody of sweet voices—the progressive 
attainments of Luther’s mind, and the esteem of his 
teachers and schoolfellows which had prepared him 
for the university, when in his eighteenth year, were 
developed in connexion with this town—in the 
ighbouring castle of Wartburg was he afterward 
to find a Patmos and a refuge, while he should do 


of tive emblems of the great Luther's life. 
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service for the cause of truth and righteousness. 
ut Mr Massie now conducted his auditors through 
the forests of Thuringia to Erfurt. This is a town now 
containing twenty-four thousand inhabitants, once 
— for its university and monasteries; and 
hither, in the year 1501, Luther came as a student: 
his father had so improved his own condition that, 
now a councillor of state in Mansfeld, he could hel 
his son to support himself at the 3 r 
Massie told the s of his discovering a bible, the 
first that Luther had seen, in the university library, 
and his frequent and astonished perusal of this sacred 
volume the death of his college companion (Alexis) 
by assassination, and the sad and thoughtful reflec- 
tions it had excited in Luther's mind his visit to 
his father at Mansfeld, and his return to Eisenach, 
during a fearful thunderstorm—his prostration and 
surrender of himself to God’s service, if he should 
be spared amidst such dangers—his re-entrance of 
the university only to bid farewell to his associates, 
and leave all, as he thought, for the honour of God 
—his resolute and self-denying dedication of himself 
as a monk in the monastery of St Augustin, in the 
same town — his hardships and debasing employ- 
ments—the 2 of his former associates — his 
renewed study of the Bible at the chapel of his con- 
vent, and the progress of his mind and opinions—all 
these were matters associated with Erfurt, where now 
there is no university, and where the monastery has 
been converted into an 2 for teaching in 
the protestant faith children who have no parents. 
Luther's cell remains almost as he left it, a proud 
memorial for the city of its once honoured inmate. 
The enthusiasm excited by treading these scenes, 
passing through the — which such a per- 
son had rendered familiar and hallowed by his 
self-dedication, Mr Massie could realise to himself, 
but in vain attempt to describe for others. From 
Eisenach he had proceeded through Gotha to Er- 
furt: his stay in this capital of the principality 
from which our Queen had chosen her husband 
was brief; but he described its capacious palace, 
with his showy domes, spacious terraces, and 
extensive library and museum; he referred to the 
fact in natural cK this country abounds in 
a vermin called the ter rat—that, in 1817, as 
many as 200,000 were killed in the neighbourhood 
of Gotha. Though not in the direct route of his 
tour, yet, for the continuation of his subject, Mr 
Massie now followed Martin Luther in his removal 
from Erfurt to Wittenberg, to which he was ap- 
pointed in 1508, as a professor, by Frederic, elector 
of Saxony. He described this city, once famed us 
the seat of a university and convents, as now decayed 
and uninviting except for its association with Luther. 
The university has removed to Halle, the con- 
vents are suppressed, and the once celebrated town 
hall and churches are but the antiquated shade of 
former splendour. Over fosses and ditches, amidst 
walls and winding ram » he had entered the 
town on foot; and the first object which arrested 
his attention was a bronze statue of Luther, of mas- 
sive and elaborate workmanship, recently erected, 
on which the appropriate inscription is most legible 
—*If it be God's work it will endure—if man’s it 
will perish.’’ Immediately behind this memorial, 
the town house still stands, containing a few relics 
of the reformer. ‘These had been kindly shown to 
Mr M. by one of the civic functionaries: the rosary 
of the old monk the top of a chalice from which he 
had once administered the wine of The Supper 
—several of his manuscripts—his portrait and paint- 
ings, by his friend and admirer, Lucas Cranach. He 
had explored the stadtkirche, or cathedral of the 
city, in which Luther had often baptised children ; 
„ examining the pictures, statues, and altar- 
pieces, as memorials of bygone days, he had sought 
to read the sculptured tales of former greatness. He 
had been ided through the town to Melancthon’s 
house, — 7 its inscription, Here lived and died 
Melancthon,“ to the m where Luther lived, 
to the room he occupied, to the seat and table where 
he had deliberated ‘his course and resolved on his 
renunciation of papal authority—his ale cup, his 
di and many manuscripts, his seal, and other 
— —.— to render this a vivid memorial of the 
t and simple Luther. A book is kept here for 
the. names of pilgrims who visit this protestant 
shrine, and over the door of one of the rooms is 
written the name 8 * the Great by „ 
hand, in chalk, which is now preserved under a 
lass frame. Amid these scenes Mr Massie had 
oved to linger and seek to realise the character of 
the man who had traversed these floors three hun- 
dred years ago, when doing more than giving laws 
to Rome or Germany—when regenerating a world, 
and shaking to its base the superstition of ages. His 
guide led him forth to the spot where the papal bull 
was committed to the flames by the reformer, in the 
midst of assembled senators, professors, citizens, and 
students. The event and scene are commemorated by 
a growing monument—an oak has been planted, and 
is surrounded by firs and a palisading, within which 
some of the sweetest flowers of nature are left to 
w. ‘This was to Mr M. one of the most attrac- 
Thence 
roceeded to the schloss, or castle church, 
where Luther had affixed his ninety-five theses 
against indulgences—where he had o reached 
—where his bones and the remains of Melancthon 
are deposited, under tablets of bronze, which mark 
their separate graves. Mr Massie entered the 
ulpit, seated himself in the vestry, and perambu- 
ted the aisles of this scene of reforming power and 
success. During the lecture he introduced sketches 
of Tetzel and other popish legates, the journeys and 
labours of Luther, the events of the time, the visits 
of the reformers to Leipsic, to Augsburg, and 
Heidelberg, the manner in which Lu was car- 
ried off in the Thuringen-Wald—through which Mr 


had he 


M. had himself passed, realising, as he proceeded, 
the sudden seizure and mysterious disappearance of 
the hero of Worms. 


‘ 3 a on Rectirupe 1x Trapesmen.—The 
ollowing letter, from a young man entering business 
to a retired tradesman, with the veply of the latter, 
we extract from our witty contemporary :— 


ResPectep Str—When we last met you were kind 
enough to = that the benefit of your long ex 
in business should be always at my service; and that as 
the friend of my poor late father, it would always be a 
pleasure to you to advise his son. At the same 
time you desired me to give you my notionsof the duties 
of a tradesman to the world and to himself, that you 
might at the onset correct my errors, and strengthen my 
judgment. I therefore hasten to comply with your re- 
quest. 

Of course, sir, I consider the old schoolboy copy that 
„% Honesty is the best Policy,“ to be the golden rule of 
life, and that the shortest way from one point to another 
is always in the straightest line. Hence, it will ever be 
my pride to let my practice illustrate this beautiful 
sentiment. I do not see why a shop may not be madea 
temple of truth—and cannot understand why a false- 
hood “in the way of business is not, after all, a false- 
hood in all its ae Lies are lies, and no outside, 
skin-deep gilding will give to the base metal the value 
of the precious ore. I have, I am sorry to say, known 
tradesmen with great wrathfulness nail a proffered 
pocket-piece to their counter, and still from their own 
mouths continue to issue counterfeit truths—in fact, to 
do nothing but speak pocket-pieces. Yes, sir; I have 
known them do this, and never blush or stammer when 
their eyes have fallen on the copper countenance of the 
false half-crown — reproachfully upon them. 
But then to pass bad — is a statutable offence— 
whilst to pass lies for truths, if adroitly uttered from be- 
hinda counter, is nothing more than to do a clever stroke 
of business. The one practice has led men to the gallows 
—the other has taken them to the Bank of England. 


All in the way of trade is, I know, a phrase that 
covers great hypocrisy, great practical deceit, great in- 
justice between man and man. It is a convenient 
phrase, that from long custom has become an allowed 
apology for the trickeries of dealers. But a highway- 
man, who takes a purse, might as well believe that the 
black crape which hides his face from the knowledge of 
the 11 does also hide from his own soul a know- 
ledge of his iniquity. How often is the way of trade“ 
no other than so much black crape worn behind the 
counter! A man may be as completely robbed by means 
of a * protestation, as though the ‘lie were a loaded 
pistol. 

—— > — 4 — rr law towards the 
tr ippings of trade, that seems to show a positive sym- 
pathy between law and roguery. Men, it would almost 
seem, by general understanding, allow the necessity of 
wrong as a proper alloy to keep society together. Pure 
unmixed gold is too good for coin that is to suffer the 
wear and tear of passing from hand to hand; and so, 
that it may endure the longer, it is mingled with a little 
wholesome copper. In the like way, law seems to think 
pure honesty as altogether too refined for the hard work- 
ing-day purposes of trade, and therefore looks indul- 
gently upon its little shifts—its winning ways.“ Let 
= further explain myself. ae . 

y Opposite neighbour is a chandler and green-grocer : 
he makes his gains out of the veriest poor. Rags and 
keenest hunger are his miserable customers. You would 
think, sir, that when a tradesmen held the scales for 
such buyers, justice would be to him a high religion. 
Well, sir, it was only yesterday that this very man was 
found to use false weights. It was his third offence ; 
and he was fined by the compassionate law—ten pounds! 

This same man has at the present moment a boy in 
gaol, doomed for six months, for stealing from his shop, 
when very hungry, one red herring. Thus, the trades- 
man may rob by means of scales and measures, merely 
paying for a sort of license to cheat, when detected: the 
very gains of his iniquity, too, 90 to lessen the fine; he 
can, in fact, with tolerable luck, afford to rob. Now, 
does not law, that makes such rob only fineable, look 
most tenderly upon the evil doing? Does it not give a 
marked preference to the thief behind the counter above 
the picker and stealer before it? Hence—use light 
weights, and pay money for the theft; filch with your 
five fingers, and do hard labour in gaol. Besides, the 
tradesman is sweetened-—-purified by the fine; the stain 
upon his reputation is blotted > bank paper; now 
the — thief always bears about him the foul odour 
of The keen nostrils of the police continually 
smell in him his first iniquity. 

Now, sir, it will be my endeavour, as a tradesman, to 
acknowledge no ways of trade’’—to coneider truth as 
truth in the t as in the greatest affairs of life. 
With this belief, I shall take my daily stand behind the 
counter, and @heerfully leave to Providence the rest. 
Tell me, dear sir, if I am not right, 

And believe me, yours sincerely, 
Joux Balance, 


— — 


ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 


Mr Joun BaLtance—I have known you from a — 
yes, from a very babe —and I did not think you capable 
of insulting the friend of your excellent father. Worthy 
soul! it is a good thing that he is out of the world: he 
is, it is my belief, saved that worst of all sorrows—a 
headlong, disobedient child. Your letter is enough to 
make him shiver in his coffin. 

I can well understand your insinuation about the false 
weights. It is base and cruel. ‘To me, with honourable 
gray hairs upon my head! To me, almost old 
to be your grandfather! It is true that, in my time, I 
was fined, | think, three times; but then, I always ed 
that the false weights had been substituted bya 
servant. The fines were certainly never returned to me; 
but there was not one well-disposed person of the Sunda 
congregation—and twice a day, Mr John Balance, did 
appear in my pew, reserving my ev of rest to look 
over my books—not one of them who did not believe in 
ay innocence. But then, I always studied respecta- 
bility. 

Your notions of business are the notions of a noodle. 
Truth is very beautiful, no doubt, but if stark naked truth 
was always to stand behind a counter, I should like to 
know who'd go into the shop. I know the value of truth 
as well as any man; and throughout my long and useful 


life I “9 used it as the dear late partner of my joys 
used her silver teapot—upon holiday occasions. I had too 
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much t for the real value of truth to be always 
bringing it out upon working days. 

You have no knowledge of the real talent required by 
a tradesman, and therefore I should advise you to go to 
sea, or list fora soldier. There is nothing so worthy of 
the attention of man—of his immortal spirit, as the Rev. 
Mr Doublechin used to call it—as business. It employs 
all the strength of the soul; for the end and aim of all busi- 
ness is for a man to look upon the rest of the world as only 
so many people to make so much money of. He is to 
consider them—that is, in a business way—as made es- 
B for his own profit as a tradesman. And so, if 

has only common sense, he is to use it as he best can 
for his own advantage, As for what you stupidly call 
lies, I always looked upon them as nece tools for 
business— without which it would be impossible 
to 1 shop. Lies are a sort of wooden pegs that 
keep the world together as if it was a box; nice little 

, 80 let into the work as never to be seen. Take 
out the pegs, and how would the box tumble to pieces! 

When you are really come to years of discretion, you 
will know that the private man and the tradesman are 
not at all one. Certainly not. I, Isaac Smirk, behind 
the counter, was not the Isaac Smirk dressed for church 
on Sundays. How could I be? Ho was I to bring up 
a large family—as yet you don’t know the expense of 
clothing and schooling six children—in respectability, if 
I'd played the antics you talk of? No; trade is one thing, 
and what we call morals is another. Six days for busi- 
ness, and the seventh for religious duties. That, Mr 
John Balance, has always been my motto; and follow- 
ing it, I never yet had a bill protested, but became in 
time what I now am—a respectable, happy man, who 
can lay his hand upon his heart and say he has thirty 
thousand pounds—a man who has married his daughters 
to fort.nes—and moreover subscribes to, it isn’t for me 
to say, how many charities. 

Loo at your letter as the madness of a green boy, 
I have condescended to answer it at this length. I trust 
that years and experience may make you see the error of 
your ways. That they may do so, is the hope of 

Your still well wisher, 
Isaac SMIRK. 

Important APPLICATION OF THE STEAM-WHISTLE. 
—It is well known that one of the most common 
causes of the explosion of steam-boilers has been 
the want of a sufficient quantity of water in the 
boiler at the time that the heat underneath was very 
large. In many instances the deficiency of water 
has resulted from the negligence of the attendant 
engineer, combined with the fact that no alarm was 
given previous to the moment of explosion, of the 
exact state of the water in the boiler. Happily, 
an efficient and simple exponent of the depth 
of water in the boiler at the time of work- 
ing, and which will act as a powerful alarum 
in case of danger, has just been applied to the 
steam-boilers at one of the largest manufacturing 
establishments in the neighbourhood of Leeds. By 
affixing a small pipe in communication with the in- 
terior of a boiler at that point below which it is well 
known to be unsafe to allow the water to be con- 
sumed in the generation of steam, and at the top of 
such tube putting one of the common whistles that 
are attached to the railway locomotive engines, a 
very efficient alarum, as we have said, is formed; 
for as soon as the water within the boiler has been 
consumed below the point where the pipe enters the 
boiler, the steam will rush up the pipe, and thence 
into the whistle, giving a timely warning of the de- 
ficiency of water in the boiler. We are not aware 
whether any similar means of safety has been tried 
at any other ; but whether it has or not, we 
think the subject is of sufficient importance to war- 
rant us in giving the information conveyed in this 
paragraph to the public. 

Livine N Paris.— The competition amongst 
tradesmen in Paris is very great, though there is less 
“ticketing” of goods than in London: but it is be- 
gun, and competition will soon compel the Parisian 
tradesmen to ticket quite as much as the London 
tradesmen. As to the comparative terms, cheap- 
ness and dearness, some explanation will be neces- 
sary. All sorts of jewelery, watches, clocks, &c. &c., 
are certainly cheaper; that is, sold at a lower price 
than in England: but cotton goods of all kinds, par- 
ticularly — shirtings, &c. &c., are decidedly 
dearer ; nor could I find, after considerable inquiry, 
that silk goods of any kind are cheaper in Paris than 
in London. Gloves made to measure, and cloth- 
ing of all kinds, about the same as here. Bread is 
cheaper—some of it beautiful ; but, as with us, there 
are two sorts used even by respectable families; and 
a kind is used by the common people and soldiers, 
so dark, not to say absolutely black, that I never saw 
anything so bad in this country—not even the sol- 
diers’ blown tommy.“ Poultry of all kinds is 
nearly as dear in Paris as London; so is fish. I saw 
some excellent fat beef, and some beautiful veal ; 
but it was as dear as in London—sixteen and 
eighteen sous a pound. The mutton, though good 
sound meat, was poor; and, though I saw some 
pork, butchered and hung up in an ugly fashion, it 
was rare, and could not be judged of during hot 
weather. Vegetables are cheap and abundant, 
and, with bread, form, I learned, the chief food 
of the working classes; but they have better 
and a greater variety of ways to cook them than 
we have. In some of the poor districts over 
by the Garden of Plants, for instance, you see large 
eauldrons at the shop doors full of fat, in which they 
boil vegetables, and sell them ready cooked. Almost 
the only things I thought really cheap were the wines 
and brandies. These are sold at most, if not all, of 
of the shops, as well as at the public-houses 
and Wie may be bought in Paris as low as 
fi ce per bottle, and good brandy for ninepence- 
halipenny, or a shilling, —— the — 4 4. — 

ordinary price. e common e us 
into a wine or brandy house, and pn = a — 
glass of wine, or a small wine glass of brandy 
either for two sous, or about one penny. This, with 


bread, keeps the French tolerabl 
— Horeta: ’ 


EVERYBODY'S COLUMN. 


The King of the French has sent a doll, worth five 
hundred pounds, as a present to the daughter of 
Sultan Abdul Medjid! 

The Limerick Chronicle states the amount of 
Father Mathew’s debts at £5,000. 

A subscription has been opened at Falaise, say 
the French papers, for the erection of a statue of 
William the Conqueror, who was born in that 
town. 

SyntTax.—At a mechanics’ institute, an adult in 
a — class being asked what is syntax, replied, 
Money paid to the pope for absolution of sins“ 
(Sin-tax). 

The Mining Journal says :—‘* Remedial measures 
will be adopted, immediately on the — open Ae, 
parliament, for the protection of the working collier 
and miner. 

Sow1na Goon Szeepv.—During the past and pre- 
sent year the Manchester and Salford Peace Society 
has circulated or issued upwards of ninety thousand 
tracts, placards, and other publications.— Manchester 
Times. 

BrrkENHEAD Docxs.—One gentleman in Birken- 
head is reported to have cleared £200,000 by land 
speculations, £100,000 of which was cleared in one 
day! Another is said to have netted £80,000 by 
similar speculations.—Herapath’s Railway Magazine. 

A Stoxx or tue Tiwes.—It is asserted at Berlin 
that Prince Charles, son of Prince Frederick Charles, 
born in 1828, is destined to the civil service of his 
country. It is the first time that a prince of the 
royal family does not follow the career of arms. 


At the late Howden horse fair, the greatest per- 
haps in England, among those present, strange as it 
may appear, there was a buyer from the Emperor of 
China, in the person of one of his subjects, attended 
by an interpreter. 

The Great Britain steam-ship has at length been 
released from her long imprisonment. She is at 
present in the Cumberland Basin, Bristol, under- 

oing a few repairs, after the completion of which it 
is intended t she shall make one or two trial 
— and then proceed to London. 

. Arago predicts that the present winter will be 
more severe than has happened for many years past. 
The Constitutionnel states that the mountains in the 
nee of Chambery are covered with snow, 
and that the eame appearance was observed in the 
neighbourhood of the Pyrenees. 


A great library is a splendid monument to intel- 
lectual exertion ; but, like other monuments, it is 
erected to the dead, and bears a touch of ‘the melan- 
choly of the tomb; with this difference that the 
book-shelves are the catacombs in which are en- 
tombed men’s minds instead of their bodies. 


PREVENTION oF CoLtreRy Exp Lostons. — A 
correspondent of the Times suggests the employ- 
ment of the light obtained from electricity to illu- 
minate mines, instead of lamps and candles, electrical 
light being produced without burning, that is, in- 
el of air, and confined in tubes hermetically 
sealed. 

The Presse (Paris paper) states, that at Urdos, in 
Spain, two lions and a tiger escaped from a menagerie. 
One of the lions devoured a child, and wounded the 
mayor ofthetown. On the departure of the courier 
the animals had not been retaken, and the popula- 
tion remained under the most profound terror. 


Some traveling drapers, as they term themselves, 
have recently visited Wales, for the purpose of 
selling cheap ready-made clothes. A cargo arrived 
last week at Ruthin, and several sales were effected ; 
but the purchasers soon found that the garments had 
not been sewn, but stuck together with some ad- 
hesive preparation, and were liable to drop into 
pieces in the streets. 

Approacuine Ariiance.—Shortly will be united 
in the bonds of political wedlock, Repeal, of Dublin, 
to Whiggism, closely allied to a wealthy Belford 
family, Mr O'Connell will give away Repeal. 
After the union, the happy pair will make the grand 
tour of Ireland, and towards February repair to 
their parents’ seats in the House of Commons.— 
Punch. 

The Hon. Mr Curzon has sent a letter to the 
Morning Chronicle, stating that his father (Lord 
Teynham) did preach in a baptist chapel (the Rev. 
J. Lister's, in Liverpool), but that his lordship does 
not belong to the baptist or any other dissenting 
denomination. The Worcester Chronicle says :— 
„Without wishing for a moment to question the 
truth of this, we are very much mistaken if Lord 
Teynham did not once officiate as minister of a con- 
gregation of baptists at Ledbury, in the adjoining 
county of Hereford.’’ 

Sriupte Mops or Puriryixc Warer.—It is not 
so generally known as it ought to be that pounded 
alum the property of purifying water. A 
tablespoonful of pulverised alum sprinkled into a 
hogshead of water (the water stirred at the time) 
will, after the lapse of a few hours, by precipitating 
to the bottom the impure particles, 80 purity it that 
it will be found to nearly all freshness 
and clearness of the finest spring water. A pailful, 
containing four gallons, may be purified by a single 
teaspoonful.—Southern Planter. 

EXTRAORDINARY Powers or CaLcuLaTion. — A 
new and astonishing instance of the powers of calcu- 
lation is mentioned by several of the journals. M. 
Libert, one of the chief clerks of the War office, 
recently, without the aid of a written note of any 
kind, extracted in six minutes the square of 
20,511,841, and in a quarter of an hour also worked 
without notes the multiplication of 379,625,348 by 
the same figures, giving 144,115,404,844,121,104. 
This may be regarded as one of the most remarkable 


instances of head-work in calculation hitherto re- 
| corded. 


Religious Intelligente. 5 


Mr John Bird, of Ampthill, Beds, has received a 
unanimous invitation the baptist church at 
Hammersmith to succeed Mr D. Katterns, and will 
commence his stated labours amongst them on 
Lord's day, November 10th. 


Borespate, Surrorx.—A new and substantial 
brick chapel, slated roof, for the use of the baptist 
denomination, was opened in this town on Thursday, 
Oct. 24th, when Mr J. Webb, of Ipswich, preached 
in the morning; Mr W. Brock, of Norwich, in the 
afternoon; Mr C. Elven, of Bury, in the evening; 
Messrs Flanders, Lewis, Ward, Garthwaite (inde- 
pendent), Richardson, and Smith, took part in the 
services. A large number of friends sat down both 
to dinner and tea, at the Bell inn. The opening 
services were continued on Sunday, the 27th, when 
Mr J. P. Lewis, of Diss, preached three sermons. 
The collections were li The chapel, which is 
a neat structure, will seat 320 ns. Such has 
been the received and berality of friends 
to this new and promi cause, that it is calculated 
the remaining debt will not exceed £100. 


Hayes, AR Uxpriper, Mippiesex.—On Wed- 
nesday, the 30th October, Mr 8. Chancellor was 
solemnly set apart to the pastoral office over the in- 
dependent church in Hayes, Middlesex. Mr John 
George, the baptist minister of Harlington, com- 
menced the service by ing the scriptures and 
prayer; Mr J. Stoughton, of n, delivered 
the introductory discourse, and embodied an a 
to the people; Mr L. Hall, of Poyle, asked the 
usual questions, and offered up the ordination prayer, 
with imposition of hands: and Dr Leifchild gave 
an impressive ch to the minister, who was for- 
merly a member of his church. Messrs Adeny, of 
Ealing ; Yonge, of Brentford; and Gannel, of - 
don, took part in the devotional services of the day. 


GrantHamM.—On Wednesday, the 30th ult, Mr 
J. Barfett, F. A. S., was publicly recognised as pastor 
of the congregational church in thistown. The ser- 
vices were opened with reading and prayer, by Mr 
S. M‘All, of Nottingham; Mr G. Legge, M.A., of 
Leicester, in a discourse of powerful argument and 
deep interest, defended the principles of noncon- 
formity ; the questions to the ch and the pastor 
were proposed by Mr H. L. Adams, of Newark; the 
designation prayer was offerei up by Mr R. * 5 
Mr Barfett’s predecessor; and the e was deli- 
vered by Dr R. W. Hamilton, of Leeds; the sermon 
to the church and congregation was delivered 
Mr T. Adkins, of Southampton, from Hebrews xiii. 
17. The other parts of the service were conducted 
by Messrs Strutt, of Spalding; Robinson, of Carl- 
ton; Medcalfe, of Lincoln ; and others. On Thurs- 
day evening, a social tea meeting was held in the 
school rooms of the chapel: two hundred friends 
mingled together on the occasion. 


Zion Cuapet, Porrrroor.— This new baptist 
chapel was opened for public worship on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, October 23rd and 24th, on which 
occasion Messrs Thomas and George Thomas, theo- 
logical and classical tutors of Pon college; 
Probert, Bristol; Davies, Swansea; Jenkins, Hen. 
a Llanwenarth; Morris, Newport; T. 

Bassaleg; Evans, Pontypool ; Evans, 
Beulah ; J. Davies, Llanhiddel; Kenvyn, Pisgah ; 
Lewis, Blaenan; and Williams, Goytre; part 
in the services. This chapel is an exceedingly neat, 
commodious, and pleasantly situated structure. It 
is thirty-eight by thirty-seven feet in the clear, 
and, with galleries, will seat between 500 and 600 
persons. 

Tuaurs Drrrox.—Mr —— poe meer oe 

ight.eth year of his age, having resi i ce 
—＋ af the in dent church at Thames Dit- 
ton, Surrey, the duties of which he had performed, 
by Divine assistance, with fidelity and much success 
during thirty years, the members of the church, the 
ministers resident in the vicinity, and a numerous 
company of Christian friends, took tea ther on 
Monday, Oct. 28, 1844. In the evening a and 
res meeting was held in the chapel, for the 
purposé of ting to the venerable pastor, as a 
memorial of sincere respect and affection, a copy of 
„HBagster's Comprehensive Bible, royal quarto, 
bound in morocco, silver mounted, with an a 

priate inscription ved on silver on one side of 
the cover, and the following text on the other :— 
How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that bringeth tidings, that publisheth 
peace; that bri good tidings of good, that 
publisheth salvation ; that saith unto Zion, Thy God 
reigneth! Evangelical Christians of all denomi- 
nations at Ditton, including 
the church of England, most — 


providing and ing the memo 

and affection to Mr Churchill. 
Maperra.—Mr Hewitson, preacher of the 

has been appointed free church missionary 


many pious members of 
united in 


of respect 


gospel, 
to the 


Portuguese in Madeira. We trust he will be found 
22 A 
Urs. 


BIRTHS. 
Oct. 24, at Islington, the wife of Mr Epwarp Porrsn, Mis- 
sionary at In Ala, of a daughter. 
Oct. 24, the of Mr Joun Monkis, minister of the gospel, 
Morley, near Leeds, of a son. 


Oct. 21, at Chapel street chapel, 
Fraser, A. M., Mr Jom Dean, tea dealer, 
to PRISCILLA, second daughter of Mr Joseph WaLms zy, cotton 


rr Birming Mr James Ro- 


berts, MrA Bearpsizy, of L. to HARRIETT 
NEWELL. eldest daughter of Thomas Hanaisox, Eeq., of Bristol 


1644. 


Tm NONOONFORMIST. 


ie ss . 


Oct. 28. at Norley street chapel, Plymouth, by Mr W. Richards, 
Mr E. G. WILLIAMs, „ the gos EA , Swansea, 
to CATHERINE, eldest danghter of Mr n Plymouth. 

Oct. 26, at Marshall street chapel, Leeds, by Mr J. hes 
Morgan, the minister, Mr Epwarp Foster, to Miss Mary 


SMEDLEY, both of Holbeck. 

Oct. = at Salter’s hall chapel, London, by Mr G. Ambrose 
Davies, of Enfield, Mr Davip Davies, of Crown street, Finsbury 
square, to Miss CATHERINE MACLEOD, of Stoke Newington. 

Oct. 31, by Mr J. Statham, Reading, Mr Joun FAULKNER, of 
Eldon square, to Maria, second daughter of J. H. Mickie, 
a of Birchess Green, Berks. 

ct. 31, at the Baptist chapel, Lockwood, near Huddersfield, 
by the tor, Mr J. Walton, Mr J. R. H. Lyn, Leeds, to Sa- 
RAH, fifth daughter of Mr William SHARP, woolen manufacturer, 
of Highfield house, Lock wood. 

Oct. 25, at tLe Superintendent Registrar's office, Stowmarket, 
Mr Joux CLanxe, jun., of Bungay, to Miss Matitpa Rep- 
GRAVE, of the former place, 

Nov. 4, at Lonfield street chapel, Dartford, Mr Witttan 
Cougs, of Blackfriars road, London, to Miss MARGARET Morr, 
sister-in-law to Mr W. Leask, independent minister, Swans- 
combe, by whom the ceremony was performed. 

DEATHS. 

June 16, at Mosul, of — fever, Dr Grant, the celebrated 

to the Nestorians, 

Oct. 27, at Rassingbourne, Cambridgeshire, in the sixty-first 
year of his age, Mr Jamas WILKERSON, much lamented by a 
1 eee ok friends. ‘ 

at Andover, aged four years, MARY Annes, the beloved 
daughter of Mr J. 8 Paarsact, — 

Oct, 27, aged 71 years, Maxx, relict of the late John dab, 

-» solicitor, Devizes. 
t. 28, in the 26th year of his age, at the house of his father, 
Mr Lewis Winchester, North Brixton, James Lewis Winoues- 


TER, „late house surgeon of the Stockport infirmary. 
oun , at Wyton, near Huntingdon, aged 45, Mr Josern 
DMAN. 


Oct. 30, WILLIAM, eldest son of Mr W. SiaTeR, pastor of Zion 


ore 1 . 
ov. I, CLANA Jang, second daughter of Mr W. Starter, 
Teignmouth. 

ov. 2, at Rotherhithe, after a severe and protracted illness, 
in his 65th year, Mr James Huoues, for many years the active 
and laborious minister of the Welsh church and congregation, 
Jewiu crescent, London. 


— — 


Trade and Commerce. 


LONDON GAZETTE. 
Friday, November 1. 


BANKRUPTS. 

Brippicn, WIIIAM Barrett, Durham, dealer in iron, Nov. 
13, Dec. 16: solicitors, Mr Hartley, Southampton street, Blooms- 
bury, and Mr Brignal, Durham. 

nooKE, WILLIAM, formerly of Mincing lane, and late of Snow 
hill, alehouse-keeper, Nov. 12, Dec. 17: solicitors, Messrs Wood 
and Blake, Falcon street, Aldersgate street. 

CHANDLER, WILLIAM, 95, Minories, City, chemist, Nov. 12, 
Dec. 17: solicitors, Messrs Shearman and Slater, Great Tower 
street. 

GoLDsworTHY, THomas, late of 75, Old Broad street, City, 
and now of Clifton villas, Maida vale, merchant, Nov. 13, Dee, 
17; solicitors, Messrs Lawrence and Co., Bucklersbury. 

Owen, Rospert, Manchester, provision dealer, Nov. 15, Dee. 
20: solicitors, Messrs Gregory and Co., Bedford row, London, 
and Mr Charles Cooper, Manchester. 

Pitt, CHAR_es, Bristol, victualer, Nov. 12, Dec. 10: solicitor, 
Mr Watts, Bristol. 

ROBERTSON, ALEXANDER, and Fortan, Lewis Henry, High 
street, Shoreditch, cabinet makers, Nov. 13, Dec. 18: solicitors, 
Messrs Harrison, Walbrook. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
Graname, Joun, Edinburgh, wine merchant, Nov. 6, Dec. 2. 


DIVIDENDS. 

T. Brook, ood, Yorkshire, woolen cloth merchant; first 
and final div. of 2d. in the pound, any Tuesday—J. R. Atkinson, 
Caistor, Lincolnshire, wine merchant; first and final div. of 3d. 
in the pound. any Tuesday—H. Pitt, Selby, Yorkshire, wine 
merchant; first and final div. of 4s. Od. in the pound, and for 
those who have received a former div., a second div. of jd. in 
the — any Tuesday—W. Walker and J. Gray, Leeds, wool- 
staplers ; first and final div. of Is. lfd. in the pound, and for 
those who have received a former div., a second div. of 4jd. in 
the pound, any Tuesday— R. D. Newman, Leeds, corn factor; 
first div. of 4s. 9d. in the pound, on and after Nov. 5—T. Souther, 
Gloucester, grocer; first div. of 6s, in the pound, any Wednes- 
day—8S. Speakman, Preston, Lancashire. ship builder; first div. 
of d. in the 1 any Tuesday—T. Slagg, Manchester, mer- 
chant ; first div. of 3s. in the pound, any Tuesday—J. Van- 
seller, late of 15, New Broad street, City, merchant; fifth div. of 
1 in the pound, Nov. 2, and three following Saturdays—D. 

Horsforth, Yorkshire, paper manufacturer ; first div. of 
ls. in the nd, any Tuesday—G. Robinson, Huddersfield, 
surgeon, and M. Farrand, Almondbury, Yorkshire, dealer; first 
div. of 2s. in the pound, any Tuesday—R. Howe, Kelpin, York- 
shire, corn factor; first final div. of 7s. Ojd. in the pound, 
any Pare Ka Elliott, Leeds, tallow merchant; first and final 


div. of Is. in the pound, any Tuesday—B. Sayle and T. 
Booth, Sheffield and Tinsley, iron masters; first div. of 5a. in 
the pound, any Tuerday—J. Knapton and W. M‘Kay, Manning- 
* Yorkshire, stu 1 — * 1— div. of 

. 2d. in the ud, any T y—HK. Hentig, ton-upon- 
Hull, 1 div. of 3s. dd. in the pound, any Tuesday 
—N. Proctor, Meanwood, Yorkshire, tanner; first and final div. 
of 2s, 6d. in the pound, any Tuesday—J. N. Baluſe, Leeds, wool- 
Stapler; first final div. of 28. 33d. in the pound, any Tuesday. 


Tuesday, Nov. 5th, 1844. 


The following buildings are certified as duly 
for es, pursuant to the act of 6 an 


tered 
7 W- 


BANKRUPTS, 

Braco, Henry, Montague close, Southwark, bottle merchant, 
Nov. 19, Dec. 20: solicitor, Mr As , Shoreditch. 

Crark, Joux, Brunswick cottage, City road, carman, Nov. 15, 
Dec. 14: solicitors, Messrs Tucker, Sun street chambers. 

Cann, Josern, jun., Coventry, victualer, Nov. 12, Dec. 10: 
solicitors, Messrs Troughton and See, 

Crosrie_p, THomAS, sen., Kirkham, Lancashire, linendraper, 
Nov. 18, Dec. 10: solicitors, Messrs Cornthwaite and Adams, 
14, Old Jewry chambers, London, and Messrs Fisher and Stone, 


verpool. 

Eaton, Ricuarp, 33, Featherstone street, City road, butcher, 
Nov. 22, . 18: solicitors, Messrs Tayler and Wickings, 3, 
Finsbury terrace, City road. 

Frrzuvan, WILLI Henry, and Wacker, Ropert E.. 
Liverpool, merchants, Nov. 20, Dec. 17: solicitors, Messrs 
7 ad and Blake, London wall, London; and Mr Dodge, 


Hosein, Waren, late of 67, Upper r street, New 
road, St Pancras, dealer in flour, Nov. 19, . 20: solicitors, 
Messrs Buchanan and Co., Basinghall street, London. 

Jacops, Maxx IsRABL, Ashtou-under-lgne, tailor, Nov. 19, 
Dec. 9: solicitors, Messrs Reed and Shaw, Friday street, Cheap- 
side, London; and Messrs Sale and Worthington, Manchester. 

Pim, Joun Beprorp, Tweed's court, Great Trinity lane, City, 
stationer, * 13, Dec. 17: — Messrs Buchanan and 

RU bak, GROHE — pee F — Rupes, ARTHUR 2— 

street, Curtain . man . 
Nov. 13, Dec. 14: solicitors, Sas Merton and Son, New 
umber, Nov. 


dr — Jonas, Cottenham Cambridgeshire, 
AP „ 
15, Dee. 18: Messrs Johnson and Co., Waloot square, 


R0OTCH SF A 
Srernen, WILLIAM, RA Kincardineshire. farmer, Nov. 
29 


STEWART, JouN, late of Fasnacloich, Appin, Nov. 12, Dec. 5. 
Leioutow, David, Dundee, baker, Nov. II, Dec. 4. 


DIVIDENDS. 

C. H. Webb, — oe dealer, fourth — —4 4d. 

d 39-G4ths of a penn pone pe eany Thureday,— 
J. Ward, Nottingham, Jules, v. of la. 84. 1 able 
any Tuesday.—R. Stockdale, Crosby square, City, merchant, 
final div. of = in the pound, pay any Wednesday.—R. 
Stevens, New C..', Lambeth, china firet div. of 18. 1}d. 
in the pound, payable any Wedneeday.—F. | Manning, Dyer's 
buildings, City, money ecrivener, first div. o 34d. in the pound, 
payable any N W. and E. Wheeler, Oxford, 
dlers, final div. of 4jd. in the pound, payable any Wednesday. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 


Business ie very flat on the Stock Exchange. The present 
rices of the three per cents are considered too high for specu- 


ation. Money is plentiful, and prices 

Wed. we Fri. Sat. : Mon. | Tues 
3S per cent. Console | 100 | 100 — 993 | 903 | 99] 
Ditto for Account. 8 100 — 1100 | 100 | 100 
3 per cents Reduced 11 89 — 90 99 99 
New 3} percent....| 108 | 102 — | 1038 102 | 102 
Long Annuities...| 123] 123] — | 193/ 12 | 12 
Ban Stock 203 203 —j— 204 203 204 
india Stoek........ 287 287 — — — 287 
Exchequer Bills...| 70pm|70pm| — | 69pm | 70pm | 70pm 
India ond: eeeeee 9ilpm 92pm — 90pm — 

FOREIGN FUNDS, 
Austrian 114 9 Mezleaen 84 
Belgiannnnsss 104 § Peruvian ............ 25 
Brazilian ..... eee 864 § Portu Spercents| 81 
Buenos Ayres N Dito 8 per cents 52 
Columbia n 144 Russian eveccccecces| LIS 
Danish ........ seeseees| 89 § Spanish Active ......| 24 
Dutch 24 per cents ..-.| 63 itto Passive 6 
Ditto 5percents ...... 99 § Ditto Deferred ....../ 14 
RAILWAY SHARES. 
Birmingham and Derby | 80 | London & Birm. I Shares 25 
Birmingham & Gloucester 105 | London and Brighton . 47 
Black wall I London & Croydon Trunk 164 
Bristol and Exeter ......| 75 London and Greenwich | 10 
Cheltenham & Gt. Western — | Ditto New ............| 824 
Eastern Counties... I Manchester and Leeds 114 
Edinburgh and Glasgow | 61 Midland Counties 107 
Grand Junction ........ 21948 Ditto Quarter Shares 
Great North of England ..|194 Midland and Derby ....| 804 
Great Western .........-|141 | Ditto New ............ — 
Ditto Halt... 87 South Eastern and Dover] 42 
Ditto Fifths ......+.++. -+| 25 | South Western ........| 73 
London and Birmingham 213 § Ditto New ............ 11 
MARKETS, 


MARK LANE, Mowpar, Nov. 4. 


There was a moderate supply of new English wheat this morn- 
ing; fine qualities fully supported last week's currency, while 
m and inferior sorts, o to the conditiop not being so 
good, have — eee hand, and to make sales lower rates 
must have been submitted to. In foreign wheat but a retail 
trade at late prices. 

The barley trade has been dull 


and scarcely maintained cur- 
— Se fine qualities, while inferior sorts are ls, per quarter 
wer. 
Oats in short y, and have obtained a fair sale at the rates 
of this day se'n t. 
Beans and peas 18. dearer. 
‘. 7. 7. 7. 
Wheat, Red New .. 40 to 46 Malt, Ordinary. . 46 to 56 
s 44 . . SI DENS ccaccecoece GE co OE 
White 4 .. 40 Rye 528 „ 84 
Fine see see * 2 * Hog — * — 
er.: 
ting . seer eeree 3A se. 39 Beans, Ticks...... 30 * 31 
7. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORK. 
Beans, Pigeon .... 32 to 36 5422222 . . Od, 
Harrow „ * 34 Barley „ 4 0 
Oats, Feed „ 18 0 20 Oats see „ eeeeae 6 0 
Fine S 21 * 22 Rye EFD 5 6 
P eee poh [Beane Aimee ti ie Te 
Potato see eeeeee 21 * * 23 Peas Dr * 6 
WEEKLY AVERAGE FoR AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE 
nov. 1. SIX WEEKS. 
e 46s. 0d. Wheat ~ eer eereeee 482.114. 
Barley EF 34 y Barley eeeeenneeneee 34 4 
seen „„ 20 11 Oats eeeeeeeee eee 20 7 
Rye eseeeeeeeeeeeee 9 3 Rye Err 37 7 
ee eee COD Wessen 
Peas ee@enreeenereereeere 31 2 ii ceneneesesé 66 33 7 
SBEDS. 
was, on the whole, dull. The late ar- 
rival of linseed caused this article to move off some lan- 


Linseed per . Clover ewt. 
En sowing 828. to 58s.| English, red... . —s. to— 
tto 96060 “ coo ™ Ditto white.... — so = 
ee 38 ** 42 Flemish, pale 96 ao 
Medit. K Odessa 38 * * 40 Ditto Ane =n % 0% 
Hempseed, mall. 35 .. 38 New Hamb., red — .. — 
Large e+eeeeeeee — so — Ditto, fine...... = «5 “= 
Canary, new eeeeee 54 ** 56 Old Hamb., red = seo 
Extra 2555 5 56 * 60 Ditto, fine...... -_ eo 
Carraway, old eee 44 ** 46 French, red — 0 — 
New „ „ „„ „ „„ „6 „ „ 4% * * 53 a te ee 15 ee 18 
Ryegrass, English 636 % „ 5 2 * 
Scotch eeeeeeee seo — % — .. eee eee ee oso 
Mustard last 
Brown, new .... 12 .. 17 Ash, new .. 234. to 25i. 
White 14 English 101 10s to 111 
Trefoil — eso eeee . 
0 66 0 %% % %% %%% “er — Foreigu eee 15s. to 71. 
Tares, new. . . 5s. 6d. to 6s. 3d. — © «= 


PROVISIONS, Lompon, Nov. 4. 
The butter ted a health , the de- 
at ful pices. Carlow from Es. to 90s., Clan- 
85s., W T6s. to Cork 
teh 


market 

* 

to s., Carrick . to aterford 
&3s., Limerick, 77s. to 80s., on board, and Is, to 
more landed; Dutch 94s. to 96. 
in. Prices . 


a . . 5 
York Reds . 65 t0 70| Kent & Regen Whites 50 to 58 
Perth do cece to 50 | Wisbeach „ — 0 90 
Early Devons do. .... 55 to 60| Do. Whites ........ 4 to 50 
Cornwall do. ........ 55 to 60 | Guernsey Blues — to 50 
Jersey Blues — to 50 Prince nte...... to @ 


BUTCHER’S MEAT, suirurute, Monday, Nov. 4, 
The beef trade, generally speaking, was in a very sl 
state; yet the primest Scots were most! disposed of Nn 
week's quotations; but the value of all other breeds an 
abatement of quite dd. per 8 lbs., and considerable 
experienced in effecting a clearance. The supplies of 


The au 
er sheep was large, and the market brisk. Veal was dull. 


were quite as dear. 
Price per stone of Abs. (sinking the offal), 


Beasts. Sheep. Oalves. 1 
A 360 
Laar 4015 : 8 ee 1. FS 


NewoaTe and LEADENHALL Mak=aets, Monday, Nov. 4. 
Per lbs. by the carcase. 


Inferior Beef 2s. 2d. to 2s. 4d. Inf. Mutton 9s. 4d,to 88. 6d. 

Middlingdo 2 6 .,.2 8 id.ditto 8 8., 3 0 

Prime large 2 10 .. 3 2 |Primeditto 3 2 ..3 8 

Prime small 3 2 „ 3 6 | Veal $0 ..4 0 

Large bork 2 6 ..3 2 /SmallPork 3 4 . 4 Q 
COTTON. 


r Sens Sp SoS ee steamer are in favour 
of the new crop being at t an average one, and the market 
has, in consequence, had a dull feeling. Prices may be consi- 
dered rather in favour of Vr Y~ they are not decidedly 

and | Surat on 


lower. 2,500 American —— been taken 
eee sales comprise 
900 bales, 
WOOL. 
We have no new feature to report in this week's market. 
which, upon the whole, has been a very quiet one; the few sales 
that have been made are upon the terms of last week. 


HAY, SMITHFIELD, Nov. 2.—At per load of 36 trusses. 
Coarse Meadow. . 70s. to 90s. | New Clover Hay .. 90s.to 120s, 
New ditto........ Old ditto 6 6 % %%% %% %ͤꝙfſ “™ oo 
Useful Old ditto... 9 ..100 | Ost Straw........ 2 .. B® 
Fine Upland ditto 103 ..108 | WheatStraw .... 0 .. @ 


COAL EXCHANGE, Nov. 4 
Stewart's, 238. 6d.; Hetton's, 23s. 6d.; Braddyll’s Hetton’s, 
24s. Od. Ships arrived this week, 203. 


GROCERIES.—Tvuespay, Novemper 29. 
SUGAR.—150 bhds Barbadoes sold in auction at rather better 


Good middling at 75s. 100 bags of Padang sold in action at 
per cwt. amr alpen ee ap gen 
CINNAMON.—The quarterly were concluded to-day. 
of? bales offered 
of 3d. to 6d. per Ib. 


PEPPER.—300 bags black Malabar were taken 
Ib. 834 bags Tellicherry were in 


COCOA.—130 Trinidad ase 
red at 43s. 6d. to 6d., ordinary gray 39s. to 40s. 6d, per 
cwt. 


Adbertisements. 
WANTED immediately, as ASSISTANT in a 


ot good address and obliging disposition, who has accus- 
tomed to a Family — 4- Tea and G Trade. He 
must also possess a thorough knowledge of Chan- 


A . and ref . 
n erence, to A. B., Post 


request that all parties to purehase their 
POSITE CANDLES will ask in the simply for 
PATENT CANDLES. the shops — 
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Just Published, 

AN ADDRESS delivered on the opening of 6 
FREE EPISCOPAL CHUBCH, in the city of . 

the 22 1844. By H. B. Bucrest, late Fellow 


* „ 


1. The PSALMIS T. with the Instrumental 
to, in one vol., half-bound moroceo, 808. or in 
cloth, 5s. each. 


2. The PSALMIST The Vocal Score, in oblong 8vo, in one 
vol., bound in * * 


Houston and Ve — 
* MAN ; , 
Dunn, Paternoster tow; and all Music aad Booksellers, 


— 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


[Nov. 6. 


= — ——— 


Just published, price Sixpence, 
HE COMPLETE SUFFRAGE ALMA- 
NACK and REFORMER’S MANUAL, for 1845. 
CONTENTS : 


— 


— 


niversity Terms, 


— — — — . = 

1 Prin vents e 

Ede — 1 — of Eminent Men affect- 
the ts of the People. 

8. A great variety of useful Almanack Information. 

4. Litts of the Ministry, and of the Houses of Lords and Com- 


mons. 
* Occupations of the People. 

Statistics of Taxation, Fiscal Monopoli 
Expenditure, Pension List, Army 24 Ne A 
Church, Law of Primogeniture, Game Lowe, Oost 

7. Analysis of the Parliamentary Representation. 
8. Ample Instructions respecting the Registration of Voters. 
9. The Supply Movement. 
10. Com Suffrage 
of the past Year, the 
ke. ke. 
II. Advertisements. 


London: Davis and Haster, 4, Crane court, Fleet street. 
W. Tart, Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 


9. Calendar, com 
Moon's 


ties, 
State 
of War. 


nce, comprising the Proceedings 
ficers and Objects of the Union, 


NEW EDITION, NOW READY. 


-KEEPING, price EIGHTEENPENCE. 
The POCKET GUIDE TO COMMERCIAL BOOK- 
Accounts, by 
ng to the latest and most ap- 

ALLACE. 


“ Of all the Expositions of the principles and practices of 
Commercial Book-keeping, ‘ The Pocket Guide’ is the cheap- 
est, the simplest, the clearest. Nothing is put down but what 
is absolutely needed ; yet it embraces every thing useful in the 
science. definitions — clear = 8 the ex- 
positions succinct and perspicuous, and the p te unique.” 
— Berwick Warder. . n 
Published by W. R. M‘Puun, Glasgow; N. H. Corns, 

Cheapside, ; and may be had by order of all Book- 


In two handsome vols, 8vo, 24s., cloth, 


UTIONS, BIOGRAPHICAL, LITE- 
1 ty — pet — n the n 
Character e, Ke. 2 
higher and more permanent qualities of intellect, 
in their largeness of view, penetratin 
insight into bomen . ond — ith a 
ey will be found emi- 


lofty forms of spiritual existence, 
neatly worthy of the their author, and subservient to 


genius of 
his permanent repute.”—Eztract from Preface. 


all, Macaulay, ap 
N courteous, powerful in N 
and ve in style, and eminently Christian in sen 


parison with writings 
ses in the oxt important pints, 


Just published, 12mo, price ls. sewed 


"7 MINISTRY OUR 
— 2. OB A REVIVED CHURCH. 3.93 
Laaer AMONG THE . 


London: Jackson and WaLronp, 18, st Paul's Churchyard, 


that all 


to be had of all 


UBLICATIONS of the RELIGIOUS TRACT 
SOCIETY. 
New Publications, November 1, 1844. 
THE CHRISTIAN ALMANACK for 1845. 
With an Engraving of the pate A any of the New Royal Ex- 
on 


Sewed in a neat cover, 6d. ; superior cover, gilt edges, 8d. ; half 
bound and interleaved for memoranda, Is. 4d. 


THE SHEET ALMANACK for 1845. Price Id. 
THE TRACT SOCIETY PENNY ALMANACX. 
In a small book, with cover, royal 32mo, price Id. 
THE POCKET BOOK ALMANACK. 
Interleaved with ruled „gilt edges, 2d. Adapted for 
pocket books. 


LEARNING TO FEEL. 
18mo, with engravings, ls. 6d. boards; 2s. half-hound. 


THE CAREFUL NURSEMAID ; 


With Hints on the Management of Children. 
18mo, ls. boards; 1s. 6d. half-bound. 


THE ALMOST CHRISTIAN DISCOVERED. 


By the Right Rev. Ezexizt Horns, Bishop of Londonderry. 
mo, 8d. boards; Is. half-bound, 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


SUITED FOR ANNUAL PRESENTS IN FAMILIES AND REWARDS IN 
BOARDING SCHOOLS. 


THE JEW, IN THIS AND OTHER LANDS. 
With Engravings. Imo, square. Is. 6d. cloth. 
MY SCHOOL-BOY DAYS. 
18mo. With Engravings. 1s. 6d. bds; 2s. 6d. half-bound mor. 
THE APPRENTICE; 
or, Affectionate Hints to a Young Friend on Entering upon the 
Business of Life. 
18mo. Ils. cloth; 2s. half-bound, morocco. 
wim A — 1 3 — — 8 
Frontispiece and other gs. . ls. 6d. boards; 
2s. half-bound 
THE REFORMATION IN EUROPE. 
By the Author of “ The Council of Trent.” 
18mo. 2s. 6d. boards; 3s. 6d. half-bound. 
THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST; 
With Explanatory Observations and Illustrations from Modern 
Travels. Intended for the Young. 
With Embellishments. 18mo. Is. 6d. boards; 2s. half-bound ; 
2e. 6d. roan or silk; 4s. calf. 


THE PEOPLE OF CHINA; 
Their — Court, , Government, — Insti- 
tutions, ribunals, — Language, Literature, &c. 
To which is added a Sketch of Protestant Missions. 


With Map and — IS mo. 3s. boards; 4s. half- 
nd. 


Drrosrroxx, 56, Paternoster row, and 65, St Paul's churchyard; 
and sold by the Booksellers. 


Just published, price 2s., 
PEACE READING BOOK: being a 
SERIES of SELECTIONS from the Sacred Scriptures, 
Christian and H and 


vate Tuition. . 
“M is not of this world; if of 
3＋— — 


N I 
e pa (a 
. pal n * . 2. oF 


, 


combines the eLory or Gop IN THE 
HIGHEST, with PEACE ON EARTH, and GOOD-WILL TO Max.“ 
Harman Morse. 
De Dick, in his work “On the Mental Wumination and 
Moral Improvement of Mankind,“ thus alludes to the old spell- 
and lesson books : —“ They exhibit scenes and sentiments 
which ought not to be famil to the minds of children, 
and which are t to to the spirit and of genuine 
Christianity. , both of the prosaic and 
the poetic ex ever and anon resounding 
in our ears, and the ‘confused noise of the warrior 


„with gar- 
ments rolled in bleed.’ Co Momnses, ee 


| 


2 
8 


1 


ti 


Fi 


: 


search of passage 


Now ready, Second Edition, price 4s. 6d., 


THE PAPAL and HIERARCHICAL SYS- 
TEMS COMPARED with the RELIGION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

2 ent D 
prophets prophesy 1 priests 

means, and my — have it 00) ond what Gill ys Go te 

the end thereof ?’’—Jer. v. 0—3l. 

“ In this volume the feiigion of the New Testament is finely 
— con — 41 ie ts 
— 1 The author 
— 1 an 


1 e — their sentiments. 
uent, 8 most particulars, con- 
a k the author, whoever he may be, 
an addition to our Christian literature, and hope 
s will benefit by his labours,”—Christian 


HARLES Our, 5, Bj without ; 
book sell ighopsgate street 


NEW ASYLUM FOR INFANT ORPHANS, 
On liberal (and not exclusive) principles. 


HE SECOND ELECTION of this CHARITY 


All 
forth 


Office, 32, Poultry.—Attendance daily, from 10 till 4. 


ATENT DOOR and WINDOW TRIGGERS, 

for giving ACTION to ALARUMS.—These Triggers are 

on a principle entirely different from any hitherto in use; that 

for a door being fixed over the , and for a window, between 

the meeting of the sashes. They are of the simplest con- 

struction, and so easy in action as to be the least le to get 

out of order; and it is not possible, by any contrivance, to — 

vent them giving action to the alarum on the opening of a door 

or window. These Triggers are made also for DOUBLE 
SWING DOORS. 


WATER-CLOSET TRIGGER.—By this con- 


trivance the ordinary (Servants’) Closet, with a trap, is as effi- 
cient as the most expensive at presentin use. The Trigger is 
fixed over the hinge of the door, and communicates with the 
valve of the cistern. By opening the door on entering the closet, 
a sufficient quantity of water is admitted into the basin, which 
is again charged on leaving. For Hospitals, Prisons, and Asy- 
lums, this will be found a cheap and efficient mode of construct- 
ing a self-acting water closet. These are made also for water 
closets of the most expensive kind. 


PATENT ALARUM.—This Alarum and Call- 


Bell is a great improvement —＋ any hitherto made. The ac- 
tion is certain. It is now much preferred to the common House 
Bell. The sound is produced by one blow of a hammer within 
the bell, and is not continuous. By pulling the wire repeatedly, 
different persons may be called by their number. For house 
purposes these bells may be had in musical peals, and while 
they answer the ordinary purposes by day, the wires may be at- 
tached to the doors and windows to serve as Alarums by night. 


BURGLARS’ ALARUMS.— These are suitable 
only to give alarm in case of thieves or fire. The noise is loud 
and continuous. They may be had of several sizes, to act from 
two to four minutes. 

MAY BE HAD WHOLESALE, AT JAMES ARTHUR 
MILES’S GENERAL BRASS FOUNDRY, 
GAS.FURNITURE, BELL-CRANK, AND KEY 
WAREHOUSE, 

No. 13, PANCRAS LANE, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON. 


TO SHOPKEEPERS. 


ROFITABLE AGENCY.— AGENTS 
WANTED in all Towns in Great Britain where appoint- 
ments have not been completed, for the sale of 
DR FRANKLIN'S MESTIC BEVERAGE POWDER. 
Several of those already appointed, even in small towns, 
realise a 33 of from Twenty to Sixty Shillings per week on 
the sale of this excellent article. 
No trouble attends the Agency, the Powder being supplied 
and 4 lb. ; and, as it 


been introduced, is the 
A eee to Mr , Winches- 
owder Manufactory, 


ter), 


ranklin’s Beverage 


2 * 


rews, . * 

Sold in — end Goeeee.geans Pushes, of Hight- 
a 47 — the same as Coffee. The manufac- 
ture of article is ucted with cleanliness, and it is of 


a most wholesome kind. 
A Surgeon's Opinion of * Franklin's Domestic Beverage 


owder. 

The following opinion was voluntarily communicated to Mr 
ORLANDO ALLEN, — —V Pow- 
der, by Mr Hr Is, Surgeon, of Redruth, Cornwall: 


5 April 7 1866. 
“My Dear Sir—I — 1 
1 ) in 


maids are there to be found through- 
who bave made themselves look 


they like 
Rand; Tk 


ha certain = 4 ‘a 
ve a of a 
. 
disappointment. Yours, &c., 


“ Warminster 


sure of many constant 
have not one nd on 


of 
sale. 


to the miners who work under their control. There 
much disappointment unless you send immediately. 
Tours, obediently, 
“ THOMAS CARTHEW.” 


(Received a fortnight after Mr Carthew had received his first 
supply of one cwt.) 


Printed and at the Office, at No. 4, Crane court, 
Fleet street, in the parish of St Dunstan in the West, in the 
city of London, by Jon Henry Davis, of No. York 

in the county 


road, 
b K 1844, of Surrey, on WEDNESDAY, | 


